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Man  of  the  Quarter 


BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK 


Education  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Institute.  Behind  the  educational  activities  of 
the  past  two  years  has  been  the  drive  and  force  of  the  Certified 
Property  Manager  selected  to  be  honored  as  “Man  of  the  Quarter.” 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  really  belongs  in  the  “genius”  category. 
Hundreds  of  CPMs  have  received  his  inimitable  letters;  have  felt 
the  influence  of  his  wholesome  efforts  for  the  professionalization 
of  United  States  property  management.  He  has  given  generously 
of  his  time  and  of  his  money  in  the  advancement  of  the  Institute’s 
courses  over  the  past  several  years.  Without  doubt  the  success 
of  these  courses  has  been  due  largely  to  Ben’s  promotional  abili¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  bom  in  Comanche  County  in  Oklahoma 
and  moved  to  Tulsa  in  1904.  He  attended  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis  where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma.  He  graduated  there  in  1927  with  final  honors. 

In  addition  to  success  in  his  own  business,  Ben  has  always 
found  time  to  be  active  in  civic  affairs — both  at  the  local  and 
national  level.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  City  Plan  Com¬ 
mission  for  11  years;  spent  two  terms  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
legislature;  was  for  five  years  District  Manager  of  HOLC  in 
eastern  Oklahoma;  taught  real  estate  classes  in  the  Downtown 
College  of  the  University  of  Tulsa ;  was  president  of  his  own  Tulsa 
Real  Estate  Board;  and  during  the  war  served  for  three  years  as 
OPA  District  Director  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  Ben  is  presently 
vice  president  of  the  State  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association; 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board;  and  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  Board  of  Education.  He  has 
a  wife  and  three  children. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  is  the  type  of  man  who  might  well  serve 
as  an  ideal  to  the  CPM.  We  salute  him  with  pride! 
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^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


(HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management ;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


The  Editor’s  Review 


IS  THERE  A  HOUSING  SHORTAGE? 

W^E  HAVE  heard  80  much  during  the 
past  few  years  about  the  housing  shortage 
that  everyone  now  takes  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  extremely  acute  shortage  of  hous¬ 
ing.  There  is  more  housing  in  this  country 
today  than  ever  before.  Few  people  thought 
there  was  any  shortage  of  housing  in  1939 
or  1940.  Yet  since  that  time,  the  number 
of  new  housing  units  has  been  greater  than 
the  growth  in  population.  If  there  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  of  new  units  the 
temporary  housing  that  has  been  created, 
the  excess  would  have  been  even  greater. 

The  answer  lies  not  in  a  shortage  of  hous¬ 
ing  but  in  a  shortage  of  vacancy.  People 
have  been  spreading  out  more.  They  are 
today  occupying  more  space  per  person 
than  ever  before.  They  have  absorbed  the 
newly  constructed  units  as  well  as  the  units 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  normal  vacancy. 
The  absence  of  vacancy  is  what  is  causing 
the  hardship,  for  those  looking  for  housing 
can  not  find  it  vacant. 

Today  the  percentage  of  housing  units  oc¬ 
cupied  by  one  and  two  persons  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Similarly  the  percentage 
of  units  occupied  by  larger  families  has 
grown  progressively  less.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  trend  will  continue  as  long  as  we  have 
anti-eviction  laws.  More  and  more  units 
will  be  occupied  by  fewer  persons.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  a  rapid  construction 
of  housing  is  not  the  answer  for  if  a  million 
new  units  were  created  and  they  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  once,  it  would  be  said  that  there 
still  is  a  housing  shortage.  There  would  be 
no  vacancy. 

What  is  needed  is  to  create  economic 
pressures  or  to  remove  those  controls  that 


prevent  those  pressures  from  working.  One 
of  the  first  should  be  an  increase  in  rent.  A 
15  per  cent  increase  would  create  some 
vacancy.  Easing  the  anti-eviction  laws  on 
housekeeping  units  occupied  by  a  single 
person  would  also  help. 

The  real  shortage  other  than  in  vacancy 
is  a  shortage  of  rental  housing.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  rent  on  existing  rental  housing  and 
the  removal  of  all  rent  control  from  new 
rental  housing  are  the  two  steps  essential  to 
bring  into  balance  the  normal  percentage  of 
rental  housing  to  the  total  supply.  The 
mal-administration  of  rent  control  has 
created  both  the  shortage  of  vacancy  and 
the  shortage  of  rental  units.  Until  those 
two  shortages  are  corrected,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  say  there  is  a  housing  short¬ 
age. — H.W.G. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE 

HE  coal  strike  and  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  management  of  office  and  apartment 
buildings  should  give  every  manager  much 
food  for  thought.  This  strike  and  its  pred¬ 
ecessors  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  more  of  such  strikes  in  the  future, 
since  the  pattern  of  the  past  is  our  only 
guide.  The  cost  of  coal,  according  to  re¬ 
liable  estimates,  has  risen  by  46  per  cent 
since  Pearl  Harbor;  and  the  future  outlook 
for  interruptions  of  service  to  our  office 
buildings  and  apartments  continues  to  be  a 
threat  to  aU  managers. 

A  wise  management  firm  will  study  care¬ 
fully  the  possible  use  of  either  gas  or  oil  as 
a  substitute  for  coal.  Gas  has  its  limita- 
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tions,  since  in  the  coldest  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  North,  the  service  of  gas  to 
office  buildings  and  apartments  must  be 
curtailed  in  favor  of  individual  homes.  Oil, 
however,  does  not  offer  such  limitations, 
and  can  be  had  throughout  the  year.  Both 
oil  and  gas  offer  a  much  cleaner  type  of  fuel, 
and  ease  the  load  on  the  engineering  man¬ 
power. 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  every 
management  firm,  however,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  recurrence  of  any  strikes  that 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  To 
that  end,  we  should  all  continue  to  get  into 
the  political  arena  and  urge  our  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  to  pass  bills  in  Congress 
that  prohibit  strikes  of  any  industry,  utility, 
transportation,  or  public  service  that  would 
be  against  the  public  interest.  Also,  labor 
unions  should  carry  the  same  responsibility 
for  their  acts  that  business  institutions  are 
required  to  carry.  Such  laws,  however, 
should  not  be  punitive,  and  no  law  should 
be  encouraged  that  would  abridge  the  hard- 
won  and  fair  privileges  that  labor  has  a 
right  to  enjoy.  But,  for  the  sake  of  action 
now,  why  not  get  in  touch  with  your  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  and  urge  them  to  get 
behind  a  fair  labor  bill? — T.H.M. 

POUTICS 

.^\.RE  you  in  politics?  Certainly  you  are! 
Your  business,  your  home  and  your  family 
are  all  tied  in  with  political  action.  What 
are  you  doing  to  protect  yourself  and  your 
family?  You  must  consider  this  problem 
because  politicians  frequently  are  selfish, 
very  narrow-minded  and  amenable  to  one¬ 
sided  group  pressure. 
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That  being  true,  are  you  going  to  submit 
passively  to  the  dictates,  the  whims  and 
calculated  action  of  the  expedient  politico? 
“No,  of  course  not,”  is  your  roaring  re¬ 
action.  However,  ranting  and  raving  is  not 
enough.  You  must  be  in  politics — actively 
in  the  work.  Your  associates  must  be  in 
politics.  Your  responsible  employees  must 
take  an  aetive  part.  The  servicemen  are 
back  from  the  wars  and  they  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  are  going  to  be  a  controlling 
factor  in  American  life.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  shoulder  the  tax  burden  and  they 
will  be  the  ones  that  will  be  running  the 
government  in  a  few  years.  These  veterans 
of  yours  must  be  in  politics.  In  fact,  your 
whole  family  should  get  busy  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  preserve  these  United  States  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  living  and  doing. 

Many  of  you  need  only  to  look  back  a  few 
years  to  reeall  political  action  you  did  not 
favor  that  directly  affected  your  living  and 
your  working.  How  many  of  you  actively 
tried  to  prevent  it? 

The  past  thus  points  to  the  future  unless 
you  assume  your  part  in  your  community 
politics.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  be  useful 
in  the  legislative  end  of  our  government  and 
can  afford  the  time  to  run  for  office,  then  do 
so.  K  you  can’t  fill  a  position  in  the  City 
Council,  The  State  Legislature  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  then  get  out  and  actively 
support  good  men  for  these  bodies.  It  is 
not  enough  to  help  them  financially.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  work  vigor¬ 
ously  and  aggressively  in  the  organization 
and  on  the  platform.  Encourage  those 
around  you  to  do  the  same.  “Get  in  there 
and  pitch”  and  do  so  now  before  it  is  too 
late. — F.L.C. 
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BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS 


The  virtue  of  charity  is  often  a  characteristic  of  the  wise. 

In  the  following  excerpt  from  an  Institute  convention  ses¬ 
sion  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  William  M.  Knatz  of 
Philadelphia  discloses  how  he  has  made  the  life  of  one 
unfortunate  more  meaningful  and  at  the  same  time  used 
an  unusual  vehicle  for  the  origination  of  new  business. 

“Our  Mr.  W.  A.  Loomes  is  a  man  65  years  of  age,  who  is  legless 
through  operations  caused  hy  diabetes.  He  is  unahle  to  leave  his 
home  and  sits  at  the  telephone  from  9:00  AM  until  4:00  PM  each 
day  calling  various  property  owners  to  solicit  their  listings  or  any 
other  type  of  real  estate  business.  The  persons  receiving  the 
calls  of  course  believe  he  is  telephoning  from  our  office,  because  he 
does  not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  working  from  his  home.  In 
due  course,  however,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  he 
explains  his  entire  situation,  which  naturally  creates  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  and  does  not  harm  his  securing  business. 

“In  addition  to  soliciting  listings  of  real  estate,  Mr.  Loomes  to 
a  degree  also  sells  houses  over  the  telephone  and  during  the  past 
year,  has  sold  one-half  dozen  or  more  which  has  netted  him  better 
than  $1,500  in  commissions.  His  regular  salary  is  modest,  but  in 
addition,  he  is  compensated  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  of  all  com¬ 
missions  earned  on  sales  made  of  listings  created  by  him,  with 
the  total  result  that  he  is  making  approximately  $65  per  week, 
which  is  a  good  income  for  a  man  handicapped  to  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Loomes. 

“Whereas  we  employ  a  man  who  is  not  an  ex-G.I.,  this  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  would  fit  in  nicely  with  a  discharged  veteran  so  in¬ 
capacitated  that  he  could  not  fill  the  average  position.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  to  make  a  change  I  will  certainly  engage  a  G.I.  for  the 
position. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  throughout  the  nation  there  are  many  such 
men  capable  of  doing  this  sort  of  work  which  not  only  would  pay 
good  dividends  to  them  for  their  services,  but  also  create  business 
for  the  Realtor. 

“In  my  opinion,  telephone  solicitation  far  exceeds  any  other  type 
of  publicity  used  in  securing  new  business  for  a  real  estate  firm.” 


Announcing  a  1947  Competition 

The  Journal  of  Property  Management 

OFFERS  $100  SAVINGS  BONDS 
for  the  two  best  contributed  manuscripts 
published  in  the  1947  issues 

SUBJECT: 

The  article  must  be  a  thesis  on  some  particular  phase  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  management  business.  Technical  subjects  are  preferred, 
although  new  ideas  on  economics  or  merchandising  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

DEADLINE: 

Manuscripts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  by  July  20, 1947. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

The  manuscript  must  be  a  minimum  25  and  a  maximum  35  type¬ 
written  pages  on  8^  x  11  paper,  double-spaced  typing. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 

The  article  may  or  may  not  be  illustrated,  depending  upon  the 
author’s  wishes. 

AGREEMENT: 

All  manuscripts  submitted  become  the  property  of  the  Journal  of 
Property  Management  and  none  will  be  returned. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES: 

The  two  $100  savings  bonds  will  be  awarded  at  the  1947  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  fortieth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  in  San  Francisco,  California,  the  week  of  November  11. 


Report  on  the  1946  Convention 

By  Durand  Taylor,  CPM 

Mr.  Taylor  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  developed  the 
convention  program.  Other  committee  members  were  CPMs  Harlan 
Easton,  Sanborn  Houser,  Ormonde  Kieb,  Armel  Nutter,  William  Porter 
Jr.,  and  George  Weiman. 


TT  HE  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  was  the  first  held  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  since 
the  annual  meetings  in  Cleveland  in  1943. 
It  therefore  presented  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  an  outstanding  program 
for  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Original  plans  were  made  at  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Council  meetings  held  in  Chicago  last 
May,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
diligent  work  of  the  committee  from  that 
time  up  through  November  bore  excellent 
results. 

Convention  Week  was  declared  from 
November  11  through  November  15.  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Governing  Council  meetings 
were  held  during  the  first  two  days. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  reserved  accommo¬ 
dations  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel,  which  was  established  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Institute. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  12,  the 
general  convention  activities  for  CPMs 
actually  began.  Members  of  the  Institute 
were  the  guests  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at  their  “Club 


Mr.  Taylor,  proprietor  of  Durand  Taylor  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  has  been  active  in  Institute 
affairs  since  its  organization.  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  has  served  on  the  Governing  Council.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  has  been  a  vice  president  in  the  Central 
Atlantic  Region  and  has  lectured  in  management 
courses  offered  by  the  Institute.  His  latest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Journal  appeared  in  the  September 
1945  issue. 


New  Jersey”  held  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
This  function  was  attended  by  most  of  our 
CPMs  and  was  deemed  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  grateful  to  New  Jersey  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  1  of  the  Institute  for  being  our  hosts 
on  that  occasion.  They  provided  excellent 
entertainment  to  commence  the  1946  con¬ 
vention  with  enthusiasm. 

The  general  convention  program  of 
NAREB  was  so  planned  as  to  provide  the 
mornings  for  Institute  meetings,  thereby 
confining  the  general  sessions  to  the  after¬ 
noons. 

On  Wednesday,  November  13,  President 
Wenzlick  opened  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  for  members  of  the  Institute.  After  the 
President’s  comprehensive  report,  which 
covered  his  activities  for  the  past  two  years, 
reports  were  given  by  Kendall  Cady  on  the 
work  of  the  Accrediting  and  Admissions 
Committee,  and  Stanley  Amheim,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Chapter  Delegates  Com¬ 
mittee.  Due  to  the  absence  of  Ben  O. 
Kirkpatrick,  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Education,  President  Wenzlick  called  upon 
me  to  read  his  written  report  which  is  re¬ 
produced  on  pages  48,  49  and  50.  There 
followed  a  resume  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Planning  in 
developing  a  uniform  owner’s  statement, 
of  the  research  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Research  on  the  life  of  electric  light  bulbs, 
and  of  the  operating  Manuals  distributed 
through  the  Division  of  Publications.  H. 
Walter  Graves,  chairman  of  the  Industry 
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Advisory  Committee,  told  the  members 
about  the  work  of  the  committee,  eight  of 
the  members  of  which  are  CPMs. 

This  meeting  was  well  attended  but  was 
restricted  to  members  of  the  Institute  only. 
The  high  light  of  the  meeting’s  activities 
was  the  presentation  of  gold  badges  and 
citations  to  the  past  presidents  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  This  was  ably  handled  by  our  own 
Jay  Hearin  of  Tampa  who  graciously 
“pinch-hit”  at  the  last  minute  for  Louis 
Maginn  of  St.  Louis  who  was  unable  to 
attend.  Each  of  the  past  presidents,  except 
Howard  Haynie  who  served  in  1934  and 
1935,  was  in  attendance  to  receive  this  well- 
merited  recognition.  They  included  the 
following: 


Edward  C.  Hacker,  Landing,  Mich . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  iiast  Orange,  N.  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill..  .1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 1944 


Stuart  Bondurant  made  a  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  on  behalf  of  Stew¬ 
art  L.  Crebs  who  was  engaged  with  the 
NAREB  Nominating  Committee.  The  nomi¬ 
nations  were  unanimously  acted  upon  and 
the  following  named  Governing  Councilors 
for  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1949: 


Kendall  Cady  . Chicago,  Illinois 

Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Michigan 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colorado 

Ed  Mendenhall . High  Point,  North  Carolina 

John  Nordblom . Boston,  Massachusetts 

William  J.  Porter . Lansing,  Michigan 

Ben  Schlossberg . Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

James  M.  Udall . Hollywood,  California 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.C. 


The  business  session  was  adjourned  at 
noon  so  that  the  Governing  Council  could 
convene  for  their  luncheon  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel.  Officers  of  the  Institute  for  1947  were 
elected  by  the  Councilors.  They  are: 
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President 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  New  York 

Vice  Presidents 
William  W.  Barendrick, 

Portland,  Ore . Northwest  Region 

Henry  C.  Beaumont, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. .  Southwest  Region 
Ellsworth  Ireland, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ....  Great  Lakes  Region 
Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr., 

Hartford,  Conn . New  England  Region 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick, 

Tulsa,  Okla . South  Central  Region 

W.  A.  Lutz, 

Durham,  N.  C . Southeast  Region 

Theodore  H.  Maenner, 

Omaha,  Nebr . North  Central  Region 

K  W.  Rudert, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . Central  Atlantic  Region 

Our  own  Institute  annual  banquet  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  13, 
in  the  Wedge  wood  Room  of  the  Marlbor¬ 
ough-Blenheim,  and  we  are  happy  to  report 
that  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
banquets  of  all  the  convention.  Ours  was 
the  only  banquet  to  provide  a  definite  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement.  The  Institute  was  par¬ 
ticularly  gratified  to  have  as  its  guests  at 
the  head  table,  a  complete  roster  of  our  own 
[»ast  presidents,  the  regional  vice  presidents, 
the  presidents  of  other  divisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  as 
well  as  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  NAREB,  and  Boyd  Barnard, 
national  President. 

The  head  table  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  fall  flowers.  A  specially  arranged 
floral  piece  in  yellow  chrysanthemums 
spelled  out  in  block  letters,  “CPM.”  Each 
table  had  a  floral  center  piece  and  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  occasion  was  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  ladies  were  in 
dinner  gowns  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  in 
dinner  jackets. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  was  the 
toastmaster  of  the  evening  and  again  he  dis¬ 
played  his  unique  ability  along  these  lines. 
He  took  occasion  to  present  everyone  at  the 
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head  table  and  did  it  with  a  graciousness 
and  kindness  which  wiU  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

President  Wenzlick  delivered  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  cordial  speech  of  greeting,  and  the 
high  light  of  the  evening  was  the  spirited 
address  given  by  Dr.  Royal  L.  Garff  of  the 
University  of  Utah.  His  talk  entitled  “How 
Are  Your  Public  Relations”  gave  his  lis¬ 
teners  many  excellent  and  pertinent  points 
to  think  about. 

The  banquet  was  run  with  a  precision  for 
detail.  There  was  not  a  single  hitch.  The 
300  persons  in  attendance  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  response. 

Prior  to  the  banquet,  the  Institute  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Wenzlick  in  the  West  Solarium  of  the 
Marlborough-Blenheim  at  which  time  they 
received  about  150  guests.  Music  was  pro¬ 
vided  and  cocktails  were  served. 

On  Thursday,  November  14,  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  session  open  to  all  convention  regis¬ 
trants  was  held  in  Convention  Hall,  and  our 
meeting  room  was  filled  to  overflowing.  We 
estimate  that  there  were  at  least  500  persons 
in  attendance.  The  subject  of  the  meeting 
was  “Percentage  Leases  in  Today’s  Market.” 
President  Wenzlick  presided  and  the 
speakers  were  Howard  B.  Kavelin  of  New 
York  City,  and  William  M.  Knatz  of  Upper 
Darby,  Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these 
speakers  are  men  of  vast  experience,  and 
they  gave  unselfishly  of  their  information. 
After  Mr.  Kavelin’s  address  there  was  a 
period  of  very  spirited  and  interested  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  session  was  deemed  a  great 
success  by  all  who  attended. 

Friday  morning,  November  15,  marked 
the  last  general  session  sponsored  by  the 


Institute  and  this  again  was  attended  not 
only  by  our  own  members  but  all  other 
conventioners.  The  entire  morning  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject,  “How  to  Develop  New 
Management  Business.”  H.  Walter  Graves 
was  the  moderator  and  he  handled  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  skill  and  excellent  good  humor. 
The  discussion  panel  was  composed  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Keyes  of  Miami,  Ed  Mendenhall  of 
High  Point,  E.  W.  Rudert  of  Pittsburgh, 
Howard  B.  Kavelin  of  New  York  City,  and 
George  W.  Seiler  of  East  Orange.  The 
audience  posed  many  questions  and  the 
session  could  have  run  all  day,  such  was  the 
interest  in  this  all-important  subject. 

This  Friday  session  marked  the  end  of 
the  Institute  program  for  the  week.  The 
1946  convention  brought  together  the 
largest  number  of  CPMs  ever  gathered  and 
the  committee  was  gratified  not  only  by  the 
attendance  but  by  the  response  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  convention  committee  was  able  to 
make  an  exclusive  arrangement  with  radio 
station  WBAB  of  Atlantic  City,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Blue  Network, 
for  three  15-minute  periods  at  which  time 
real  estate  subjects  could  be  projected  over 
the  air.  James  C.  Downs  Jr.,  addressed  the 
radio  audience  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
November  13,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons  the  NAREB  officers  placed  their 
representatives  on  these  programs.  The 
arrangement  was  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  NAREB  by  Herbert  U.  Nelson 
and  they  were  most  gratified  that  radio  time 
had  been  arranged  through  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management.  This  might  be 
mildly  termed  a  convention  “scoop”  for  the 
Institute. 
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Percentage  Leasing  in  Today's  Market 

By  Howard  B.  Kavelin 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  sessions  of  the  Institute's  annual  convention 
was  that  devoted  to  percentage  leases.  Mr.  Kavelin  here  discusses  some 
of  the  more  modern  thoughts  on  this  subject. 


foR  purposes  of  clarification,  wherever  I 
mention  “leasing”  I  refer  to  retail  space, 
whether  such  space  is  on  the  ground  floor 
and  basement  or  is  an  entire  building  de¬ 
voted  to  retail  purposes. 

Any  discussion  of  percentage  leasing  at 
the  present  time  is  more  or  less  academic 
in  view  of  the  restrictions  that  still  exist 
which  curtail  this  department  of  the  real 
estate  business.  However,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  there  again  will  be  intensive 
activity  in  the  leasing  field  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  all  of  us  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  every  phase  of  this  field  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  percentage  leasing. 

The  first  job  I  ever  had  was  while  still  go¬ 
ing  to  school  in  the  West.  It  was  with  a 
real  estate  firm  that  sold  farms  and  chicken 
ranches.  On  the  letterhead  of  this  firm 
were  inscribed  the  words  “Real  Estate  Is 
the  Basis  of  All  Wealth.”  Few  of  us  stop  to 
consider  the  full  meaning  of  these  words. 
Every  time  we  sell  a  tract  of  land  to  a  pro¬ 
spective  farmer  we  are  instrumental  in  add¬ 
ing  to  the  future  food  production  of  the 
world.  The  same  is  true  in  other  phases  of 


Mb.  Kavelin  went  to  New  York  City  from  his 
home  state,  Colorado,  where  he  attended  college,  to 
study  for  the  opera.  He  was  sidetracked  into  the 
real  estate  field  when  he  became  assistant  to  one  of 
the  directors  of  Douglas  Elliman  &  Company.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  conducted  his  own  successful  real 
estate  office  for  four  years  and  in  1941  accepted  a 
full  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Wattley  &  Kavelin. 
The  author  has  been  associated  with  Durand  Taylor 
Company  since  1943,  specializing  in  chain  store 
leasing.  He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  percent¬ 
age  leases  which  should  come  into  their  full  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  postwar  era. 


our  activities.  All  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings,  come  from  the  land.  Our 
entire  national  economy  finds  its  source  in 
the  land.  With  this  realization  we  should 
be  proud  to  recognize  that  we  are  in  a  most 
fundamental  type  of  business,  performing 
an  essential  service  in  our  communities. 

The  business  of  leasing  real  estate  is  not 
quite  so  old  as  selling.  However,  as  the 
jimior  partner,  leasing  has  assumed  more 
important  proportions  in  the  villages,  towns 
and  cities  because  of  the  greater  activity  in 
that  phase  of  real  estate  operations. 

Its  true  importance  is  realized  when  we 
understand  that  we  are  living  in  a  vertical 
economy  in  which  land  becomes  so  valuable 
that  it  is  necessary  to  erect  multi-story 
structures  thereon. 

One  of  the  most  creative  functions  in  the 
entire  real  estate  profession  lies  in  the  field 
of  leasing,  and  in  this  field  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  concerns  itself  with  percent¬ 
age  leasing. 

The  percentage  lease,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  is  here  to  stay.  I  know  many  brokers 
who  don’t  like  it.  They  don’t  like  it  because 
they  are  afraid  of  it,  and  they  are  afraid  of 
it  because  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  However,  many  a  deal  has  been  saved 
at  the  last  moment  by  injecting  the  per¬ 
centage  feature,  which  neither  the  tenant 
nor  the  landlord  thought  of.  Furthermore, 
many  brokers  who  have  made  percentage 
leases  are  receiving  annuities — in  some 
cases  sizable  ones — from  the  excess  rentals 
paid  by  their  clients.  In  its  comparatively 
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short  history  the  percentage  lease  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  hoth  landlord  and 
tenant  that,  in  the  future,  virtually  all  leases 
will  have  the  percentage  feature.  This  fea¬ 
ture  acts  as  an  economic  stabilizer  through¬ 
out  the  entire  term  of  a  lease,  regardless  of 
its  length  or  business  conditions  that  prevail 
during  the  term  of  the  lease.  We  all  know 
that  business  runs  in  cycles.  Consequently, 
the  percentage  feature  in  a  lease  represents 
the  most  equitable  method  of  meeting  all 
conditions  within  the  cyclic  period. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  examples  of  the 
importance  of  the  percentage  lease  may  be 
found  in  Rockefeller  Centre  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  a  city  within  a  city,  having  a 
transient  population  in  excess  of  150,000 
daily  and  a  permanent  population  of  over 
30,000.  Almost  without  exception,  the  re¬ 
tail  units  of  the  Centre  are  on  a  percentage 
basis.  When  the  Centre  was  completed  in 
the  depths  of  the  depression  in  the  early 
thirties,  the  problem  of  finding  suitable 
tenants  for  the  ground  floor  stores  was  a 
serious  one.  To  attract  such  tenants,  leases 
were  given  on  a  percentage  basis  with  mod¬ 
erate  minimum  guarantees  and  a  recapture 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in  the  event 
stipulated  rentals  were  not  paid  by  the 
tenant  through  the  percentage.  In  this  way 
it  was  possible  to  make  tenant  changes 
when  considered  desirable  and  results  have 
more  than  justified  this  plan  of  operation. 

Many  leases  in  the  depression  years  were 
made  on  a  percentage  basis,  in  some  cases 
with  moderate  minimum  guaranteed  rentals 
9nd  in  other  cases  without  any  minimum 
guarantee.  Where  the  landlord  has  had 
protection  through  the  right  of  cancella¬ 
tion,  the  results  in  most  cases  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  number  of  such  leases 
where  in  recent  years  the  tenant  has  been 
paying  twice  or  three  times  the  rental  called 
for  in  the  minimum  guarantee. 
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Our  axiom,  therefore,  should  be  that  if 
the  right  tenant  for  a  given  unit  of  space 
pays  a  fair  percentage  of  its  gross  business 
in  the  premises,  the  landlord  will,  at  all 
times,  receive  the  full  value  of  the  premises 
regardless  of  conditions  during  the  term 
of  the  lease.  And  the  tenant  will  benefit 
from  having  a  reasonable  minimum  rental 
or  no  minimum  at  all  during  any  slack 
period  that  may  occur  while  the  lease  is  in 
effect. 

Landlord's  Safeguards 

In  a  case  in  which  a  landlord  gives  a 
tenant  a  lease  on  a  percentage  basis  with  or 
without  a  minimum  guarantee,  he  is,  in 
effect,  a  partner  in  the  tenant’s  business 
without  assuming  any  liability  in  such  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  should  reserve  certain  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  his  interest  to  the  fullest 
degree.  One  of  these  safeguards  should  be 
a  geographic  limitation  on  the  tenant’s  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  within  a  circumscribed  area 
affecting  the  location  in  question.  In  other 
words,  the  tenant  should  not  be  permitted 
to  open  any  branch  within  a  specified  dis¬ 
tance — North,  South,  East  or  West — of  the 
location  in  question.  Such  distance  should 
be  determined  by  the  city’s  population, 
general  character  of  the  neighborhood  and 
any  other  factors  which  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  tenant’s  business  in  a  given  loca¬ 
tion.  Another  safeguard  should  be  the 
right  of  cancellation  by  the  landlord  at 
stipulated  periods  if  the  tenant’s  rent  does 
not  reach  a  stated  figure  within  such  period. 
Protection,  in  the  event  of  cancellation  no¬ 
tice,  should  be  given  to  the  tenant  by  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  pay  any  rental  deficiency  as 
called  for  under  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
thereby  continuing  the  lease  in  force. 

Percentage,  the  True  Rent 

There  is  a  common  misconception  of  the 
functions  of  the  percentage  lease.  Many 
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brokers  have  the  impression  that  the  per¬ 
centage  represents  a  rental  in  excess  of  a 
minimum  rental.  Actually  where  a  lease  is 
on  a  percentage  basis,  the  percentage  is  the 
true  rent.  The  truth  of  this  statement  can 
readily  be  seen  in  cases  where  a  lease  is 
made  on  a  percentage  basis  with  no  mini¬ 
mum  guarantee.  Payment  of  rental  under 
a  percentage  arrangement  should  be  made 
monthly,  such  payment  to  represent  the 
amount  which  the  percentage  produces  in 
each  month.  In  the  event  the  percentage 
rental  in  any  month  is  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  rental  for  that  month,  the  minimum 
rental  is  paid  for  that  particular  month. 
The  lease  should  call  for  an  accounting  at 
the  end  of  each  lease  year  in  order  to  adjust 
rental  paid  by  the  tenant  and  the  amount 
called  for  during  that  year  by  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  gross  sales  for  that  period. 
For  example:  If  in  eight  months  of  a  lease 
year  the  rental  paid  from  the  percentage 
were  higher  than  the  minimum  rental  for 
those  eight  months,  and  in  the  other  four 
months  the  minimum  were  higher  than  the 
percentage  during  those  months,  the  tenant 
would  be  entitled  to  a  rebate  equal  to  the 
amount  of  excess  paid  in  those  four  months 
above  the  percentage  for  that  period.  For 
ihe  sake  of  further  clarification,  the  intent 
of  the  percentage  lease,  regardless  of  the 
minimum  guaranteed  rental,  is  that  the 
tenant  should  pay  as  total  rental  during  any 
year  the  amount  represented  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  tenant's  gross  business  during 
that  year. 

Variations  in  Rate 

Much  important  and  valuable  material 
has  been  published  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  on  the  amounts 
of  percentages  paid  by  various  types  of  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  in  the  interest  of  flexibility 
it  should  be  understood  that  all  tenants  in 
the  same  line  of  business  do  not  necessarily 


pay  the  same  percentage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  tenant  may  pay  a 
higher  percentage  in  one  section  of  the 
country  than  the  same  tenant  would  pay  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  A  notewoi  thy 
example  is  one  of  the  large  chains  or  drug¬ 
stores  which,  in  the  past,  has  paid  eight  per 
cent  of  its  sales  on  drugs  and  sundries  and 
ten  per  cent  on  the  soda  fountain  for  loca¬ 
tions  in  New  York;  and  the  same  chain  has 
a  number  of  leases  in  the  South  at  five  per 
cent  of  their  over-all  sales.  Another  ex¬ 
ample  is  in  the  mens’  clothing  field  where 
one  chain  store  can  pay  between  six  and 
eight  per  cent  and  another  selling  the  same 
priced  merchandise  can  afford  to  pay  only 
five  per  cent.  The  reason  for  the  latter  is 
that  this  chain  is  a  direct  factory  outlet  and 
the  profit  on  their  products  is  made  in  the 
factory  rather  than  in  the  stores.  For  that 
reason  they  have  a  mark-up  which  is  at  least 
six  per  cent  lower  than  any  of  their  com¬ 
petitors,  thereby  enabling  them  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  values  and  to  produce  higher  volumes 
than  their  competitors  in  a  comparable  lo¬ 
cation. 

Minimum  Guarantee  Clause 

The  percentage  clause  in  a  written  lease 
must  be  clear  in  order  that  the  results  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve  are  to  be  achieved. 
Few  attorneys  have  had  enough  experience 
with  this  type  of  lease  to  prepare  the  per¬ 
centage  clause  with  sufficient  clarity,  and 
have  often  called  upon  the  procuring 
broker  for  advice  in  its  wording.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  we  familiarize 
ourselves  with  this  type  of  lease  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  serving  landlord  and  tenant  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  quote  the  type 
of  percentage  clause  where  a  minimum 
guarantee  is  paid  which  has  been  used  to 
excellent  advantage  in  the  preparation  of 
this  type  of  lease. 
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PERCENTAGE  CLAUSE  WHERE  MINIMUM 
GUARANTEE  IS  PAID 

“In  addition  to  the  minimum  rentals  (which  shall 
be  due  and  payable  in  any  event)  for  the  demised 
premises  as  hereinabove  provided,  the  Tenant 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Landlord 
additional  percentage  rentals  computed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

“No  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  expiration 
of  each  calendar  month  within  the  demised  term, 
the  Tenant  shall  render  to  the  Landlord  a  state¬ 
ment,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  an  executive  officer 
of  the  Tenant,  showing  the  total  amount  of  the 
gross  business  for  cash  and/or  credit  done  by 
the  Tenant  in  and/ or  from  the  demised  premises 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month.  Within 
five  days  after  the  rendering  of  such  statement 
the  Tenant,  as  additional  rental  for  the  said  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  month,  shall  pay  to  the  Landlord 

a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  - per  centum 

of  such  gross  business  transacted  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  month,  less  the  minimum  rentals 
applicable  to  and  paid  in  that  preceding  month 
and  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rentals. 

“In  the  event  that  monthly  instalments  of  mini¬ 
mum  and  percentage  rentals  paid  by  the  Tenant 

for  any  year  ending - of  the  demised  term 

shall  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the  percentage 

rental  had  such  rental  been  computed  as - per 

centum  of  the  gross  business  on  a  yearly  basis 
instead  of  a  monthly  basis,  the  Tenant  shall  de¬ 
duct  from  the  rentals  next  due  after  the  delivery 
of  the  yearly  statement  any  amount,  or  amounts, 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  actual  total  amount  of 
minimum  and  percentage  rentals  theretofore 
paid  by  the  Tenant  to  the  Landlord  (monthly  as 
aforesaid)  during  such  year,  over  the  percentage 
rental  computed  on  a  yearly  basis.  This  same 

formula  shall  apply  to  the  last  -  months  of 

the  term  of  this  lease,  which  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  any  excess  of  minimum  and  percent¬ 
age  rentals  paid  by  the  Tenant  shall  be  treated  as 
a  calendar  year  unit,  in  the  manner  as  set  forth 
above.  The  obligation  of  the  Tenant  to  pay  the 
minimum  and  percentage  rentals  shall  not  be 

deemed  fulfilled  until  all  statements  to - 

19 — ,  have  been  rendered  to  the  Landlord  and 
rentals  paid  as  herein  provided  for.'’ 

“The  term  ‘gross  business,'  when  used  in  this 
lease,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  all  gross  receipts 
(without  any  deduction  of  any  kind  or  nature  what¬ 
soever,  whether  on  account  of  material,  labor  or  serv¬ 
ice  cost,  interest  or  cash  discount  paid  or  allowed,  or 
otherwise)  except,  however,  for  the  amount  of  cus¬ 
tomary  employee  discounts,  refunds  to  customers  for 
merchandise  returned,  and  adjustments  and  credits 
for  defective  merchandise  received  by  as  well  as 


growing  due  to  the  Tenant  from  whatsoever  source 
and  in  whatever  form  or  manner  received,  from  the 
conduct  and  operation  of  the  business  of  the  Tenant 
at  through  and  from  the  premises,  including  (but  not 
being  limited  to)  the  amount  of  the  gross  sales  price 
of  all  property  sold  or  ordered,  and  the  gross  charge 
for  all  services  rendered  or  ordered  at,  through  or 
from  the  premises  and  also  all  sums  received  by  as 
well  as  growing  due  to  the  Tenant  (whether  by  way 
of  admission  charges  or  otherwise)  from  exhibitions 
or  displays,  if  any,  held  at  the  premises,  regardless 
of  how,  when  or  if  the  amount  of  such  sales  price, 
such  gross  charges  for  services  or  such  sums  from 
exhibitions  or  displays  are  paid  or  whether  the  same 
are  represented  by  actual  cash  receipts  or  by  credit 
or  by  property  or  other  value.  The  Tenant  agrees 
to  use  the  best  efforts  of  the  Tenant  at  all  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  to  make  the  business  operated  or  con¬ 
ducted  at,  through  and  from  the  premises  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  income  as  possible.  If  the  Tenant,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  operates  or  conducts,  or  is  in¬ 
terested  in,  a  similar  business  at  another  location  or 
locations  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Tenant 
covenants  and  agrees  that  the  Tenant  will  not  resort 
to  any  devices  which  would  prefer  said  business  at 
such  other  location  or  locations  over  the  Tenant’s 
business  at,  through  or  from  the  premises  or  which 
would  affect  the  gross  income  at  the  premises.” 

This  clause  readily  can  be  modified  to  fit 
into  a  lease  in  which  no  niiniinum  guarantee 
is  required. 

A  landlord  who  is  willing  to  enter  into  a 
percentage  lease  and  accept  a  moderate 
minimum  guaranteed  rental  should,  in  my 
opinion,  not  be  asked  to  set  a  maximum 
figure  on  such  percentage  rental.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  where  a 
maximum  would  be  equitable  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  landlord  should  be 
permitted  to  receive  the  utmost  benefits 
from  the  percentage  lease. 

We  have  all  recently  witnessed  the  end  of 
price  control  and  we  may  hope  that  all  other 
restrictions  now  limiting  building  opera¬ 
tions  will  soon  be  removed.  When  that  day 
comes  we  will  witness  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  expansion  programs  on  the  part  of 
individual  merchants,  local  and  national 
chains.  In  the  degree  that  we,  as  brokers, 
are  equipped  to  serve  them  will  our  future 
success  be  measured. 
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In  closing,  I  strongly  urge  that  all  of  us 
become  as  conversant  as  possible  with  all 
aspects  of  the  percentage  lease.  It  may 
prove  to  be  the  best  friend — business-wise — 


that  we  have  ever  had. 

editor’s  note:  Given  before  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  convention  session  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  14,  1946,  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 


Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  an  equi¬ 
table  solution  to  the  residential  rental  problem  lies  in  public  edu¬ 
cation.  An  interesting  form  with  which  one  firm  is  spreading 
information  on  the  paralyzing  effects  of  rent  control  is  that 
illustrated  below.  The  form  is  mailed  to  every  recipient  of  this 
management  company's  business.  It  is  attached  to  checks  cover¬ 
ing  invoices  from  suppliers  of  all  types. 


“MORE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  PURCHASED" 

Residential  Buildings  cannot  purchase  all  the  Supplies  -  Equip¬ 
ment,  Maintenance  Service  they  need  badly  because  revenues  are 
frozen  by  rent  ceilings  while  wages,  taxes  and  all  other  operating 
expenses  have  risen  20%  to  50%. 


MANAGERS  OF  INVESTMENT  PROPERTIES 
CHICAGO  3 
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By  Delbert  S.  Wendick^  C.P.M 

One  of  the  areas  of  activity  in  which  the  institute  has  striven  for  im¬ 
provement  is  that  of  standardized  accounting.  No  other  member  of  the 
Institute  has  made  greater  effort  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  Here 
Mr.  Wenziick  presents  a  demonstration  of  an  accounting  system  in  use 


on  an  actual  property. 

HIS  article  will  present  cost  records  on  a 
31  unit  fireproof  walk-up  apartment  build¬ 
ing  and  will  describe  the  operations  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  and  use  these  records. 

Figure  No.  1  shows  13  owner’s  monthly 
analysis  reports  covering  operations  of  this 
building  which  are  lapped  or  “shingled”  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  present  13  annual  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  unusual  to  make  an  annual 
statement  each  month,  but  so  many  items  of 
expense  have  seasonal  fluctuations,  which 
are  eliminated  by  always  using  12  months’ 
accumulations,  that  the  effort  of  making 
these  reports  in  this  manner  is  more  than 
justified.  The  statistician  calls  this  a  twelve- 
month  moving  total.  By  reading  across  any 
given  line,  the  trend  is  easily  determined. 

The  first  line  indicates  the  number  of 
new  tenants  and  the  percentage  of  turn¬ 
over.  From  ten  new  tenants  shown  in  the 
first  column  for  twelve  months  ending  with 
December  1944  indicating  a  turnover  rate 
of  33  per  cent,  we  find  a  downward  trend  to 
23  per  cent  by  December  1945.  Vacancies 
are  nominal  even  in  the  first  column  but  dis- 

,  The  author,  president  of  the  Institute,  has  worked 
in  all  phases  of  the  real  estate  business  for  the  past 
36  years.  During  recent  years  he  has  formed  several 
syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  numerous  apartment 
buildings  for  which  he  has  developed  management 
programs  from  an  engineering  and  cost  accounting 
approach.  In  earlier  years  he  installed  detailed 
cost  accounting  systems  in  many  of  the  nation’s 
largest  real  estate  companies.  Mr.  Wenzlick  is 
president  of  the  Wenzlick  Sales  and  Management 
Organization  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


appear  entirely  by  November  1945.  Oper- 
ating  expense  increased  due  to  wages,  util¬ 
ity  and  heat  eosts.  Maintenance  remained 
fairly  steady  as  did  the  items  comprising  the 
fixed  expense  totals.  Total  expense,  or  the 
sum  of  operating,  maintenance  and  fixed 
subtotals,  showed  a  consistant  upward  trend 
resulting  in  a  slight  downward  trend  in  net 
income  from  $9,448.86  per  year  to  $8,998.83 
within  the  13  month  period.  Records  of 
this  kind  are  available  on  some  buildings 
for  14  years  and  it  is  surprising  how  stable 
the  income  from  a  real  estate  investment 
can  be.  When  an  owner  is  presented  with 
this  type  of  report  each  month  he  cannot 
help  hut  be  gratified  with  such  results  of 
management. 

Charting  Operating  Costs 

Figure  No.  2  presents  in  chart  form  the 
operating  experience  of  the  subject  build¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  data  on 
this  chart  is  taken  from  the  little  analysis 
reports  just  described  and,  of  course,  many 
months  prior  to  those  shown  in  Figure  No. 
1.  This  chart  is  what  is  known  as  a  logarith¬ 
mic  chart.  Its  horizonal  lines  are  not  uni¬ 
formly  spaced  but  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  a  certain  percentage  trend  in  a  factor 
near  the  bottom  low  value  section  of  the 
chart  will  be  represented  by  a  line  that  will 
be  parallel  to  a  line  showing  the  same  per¬ 
centage  trend  in  the  upper,  high  value  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  chart.  An  ordinary  chart  would 
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Figure  ].  Owner’s  Monthly  Analysis  of  Operations 
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Figure  2.  Chart  shoiving  ten  years  operating  experience 
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Figure  4.  Invoice,  Approved  and  Classified 


not  do  this,  but  would  exaggerate  the  trend 
shown  by  the  high  value  line. 

A  few  comments  on  this  chart  will  indi¬ 
cate  its  value.  The  management  was 
changed  after  three  and  one-half  years  with 
the  result  that  the  decline  in  net  income  was 
arrested  and  a  gain  of  nearly  70  per  cent  in 
net  income  effected  within  two  years  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  rent  schedule.  The  trend 
in  the  various  expense  groups  before  and 
after  government  control  are  interesting. 
The  gradual  decline  in  net  income  during 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years  in  spite  of 
100  per  cent  occupancy  is  typical  of  all 
buildings  and  refutes  the  argument  of  OPA. 
This  decline  is  due,  of  course,  to  higher 
wages  and  cost  of  supplies  and  maintenance, 
in  spite  of  the  lower  expenditures  for  deco¬ 


rating.  An  owner  provided  with  this  kind 
of  information  has  visual  evidence  at  all 
times  of  the  effectiveness  of  management. 

Now  let  us  consider  other  uses  for  records 
such  as  these  and  the  work  sheets  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

Figure  No.  3  is  the  front  side  of  the  work 
sheet  from  which  the  report  for  December 
1945  shown  in  Figure  No.  1  was  typed.  It 
includes  detailed  classifications  which  were 
combined  into  logical  subtotals  to  shorten 
and  simplify  the  report  sent  to  the  owner. 
These  detailed  classifications  are  numbered 
in  the  well-known  decimal  arrangement. 
Current  month  figures  are  arranged  to  the 
right  of  the  account  designation  column  and 
“previous  12  month”  figures  to  the  left. 
Separate  columns  are  provided  for  the  sub- 
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Figure  5.  Disbursement  Sheet  of  Owners  Monthly  Statement 
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Figure  6.  Reverse  side  of  W  ork  Sheet 
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totals  and  group  totals  which  appear  on  the 
owner’s  report. 

Practical  Unit  Breakdowns 

The  two  columns  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  form  provide  for  the  recording  of  de¬ 
tailed  unit  costs.  These  unit  costs  are  de- 
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termined  for  each  classification  on  a  basis 
that  is  appropriate  for  that  particular  type 
of  expense.  The  unit  used  in  each  case  is 
shown  on  the  following  tabulation  and  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  Figure  No.  3  by  the  number  with 
the  circle  around  it,  just  to  the  left  of  each 
item. 


UNITS  USED  IN  UNIT  COSTS  IN  FIGURE  3 


Reference  Description  Number  of  units 

to  of  in  building  illustrated 

Figure  No.  3  Unit  in  Figure  No.  3 

0  Per  square  foot  of  rentable  area. .  14,626 

d]  Per  apartment  unit .  31 

d]  Per  person  occupying  building. . .  58 

0  Per  square  foot  of  equivalent  direct 

radiation  (E.D.R.) .  6,360 

Per  degree  day  deficiency  (D.D.D.) 

DDD  for  year  ending  12/31/45 . . .  4,770 

0  Per  cent  management  cost  bears  to 

net  income . 

0  Per  square  foot  of  equivalent 

direct  radiation  (E.D.R.) .  6,360 

0  Per  refrigerator .  31 

0  Per  cubic  foot .  222,000 


0  Per  cent  net  income  bears  to  gross 

income  . 

0  Per  plumbing  fixture  (toilets-32; 

bathtub8-31;  wash  basins-31; 
sinks-33)  .  127 


These  unit  costs  accumulated  on  many 
buildings  permit  comparisons  which  wiU 
frequently  disclose  conditions  existing  in 
buildings  with  high  unit  costs  which  easily 
can  be  changed  to  bring  costs  in  line  with 
low  unit  costs  on  other  buildings.  Cause  and 
effect  are  always  closely  related  and  when 
the  effect  is  measured  frequently  and  ac¬ 
curately  a  little  ingenuity  will  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends. 

The  units  listed  in  the  schedule  above 
have  been  found  to  be  practical.  Others 
can  be  devised  which  may  be  even  better 


adapted  to  particular  expenses.  A  little 
study  of  this  subject,  however,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  convince  anyone  that  this  type  of 
unit  cost  is  far  superior  to  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  reducing  all  items  to  such  common 
denominators  as:  (a)  per  room;  (b)  per 
square  foot  of  rentable  area;  or  (c)  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  income.  Of  what  possible 
value  could  a  cost  of  maintaining  refrigera¬ 
tors  per  room  have,  especially  when  apart¬ 
ments  of  different  sizes  were  included  in 
the  figure?  Neither  is  there  any  relation 
between  refrigerators  and  rentable  area. 
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The  cost  as  a  percentage  of  gross  income  is 
even  more  useless.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
per  refrigerator  per  year,  however,  is  full  of 
possibilities,  especially  when  long  series  of 
operating  costs  on  many  buildings  with  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  of  refrigerators  and  different 
maintenance  techniques  are  available  in 
detail.  Space  does  not  permit  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  many  other  possibilties  but  the  ex¬ 
perienced  management  man  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  visualizing  the  practicability  of 
this  type  of  record. 

The  actual  classification  and  accounting 
procedure  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  forms  discussed  is  much  simpler  than  it 
it  ordinarily  believed  to  be  and  is  well 
within  the  scope  of  any  management  or¬ 
ganization. 

Classification  of  Expenses 

The  best  time  to  classify  an  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  when  it  is  approved  for  payment. 
Figure  No.  4  shows  an  invoice  upon  which 
the  necessary  notation  has  been  made  so 
that  the  $122.23  charge  can  be  identified  as 
class  332  (fuel).  In  Figure  No.  5,  the 
owner’s  statement  of  disbursements,  this 
item  has  been  identified  by  an  arrow.  The 
classification  number  to  the  left  permits  its 
entry  on  the  distribution  (reverse)  side 
(Figure  No.  6)  of  the  work  sheet  illustrated 
in  Figure  No.  3.  On  this  sheet  are  shown  aU 
the  items  appearing  on  the  owner’s  state¬ 
ment  of  disbursements.  After  posting  to 
the  proper  line  on  the  work  sheet  (Figure 
No.  6)  they  are  cross  footed  to  the  class  total 
polumns  on  the  right  side  of  the  sheet, 
added  to  prove  the  total  with  the  consecu¬ 
tive  record  of  the  disbursement  statement, 
and  then  by  folding  the  sheet,  are  readily 
transferred  to  the  front  side  of  the  work 
sheet  (Figure  No.  3)  previously  described. 

In  the  case  of  items  such  as  insurance  on 
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which  premiums  are  prepaid  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  and  such  as  taxes  which 
are  usually  paid  in  arrears,  special  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  for  indicating  prepay¬ 
ments  or  postpayments,  under  the  heading 
of  suspense  items  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  form  in  Figure  No.  1.  A  charge  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  estimated  annual  tax  is  made 
each  month  under  620  of  fixed  expense  and 
a  credit  for  a  like  amount  entered  in  the 
suspense  item  for  taxes  accrued  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sheet.  The  December  1945  re¬ 
port  shows  the  suspense  account  for  taxes  in 
balance,  the  credit  1631.26  having  been 
accrued  by  monthly  charges  of  one-twelfth 
of  the  taxes  during  the  year  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  having  been  made  during  the 
month  of  December  is  charged  to  this  sus¬ 
pense  account,  thereby  balancing  it  so  that 
January  1946  might  start  over  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  new  credit  against  the  1946 
taxes  which  will  be  payable  in  December 
1946. 

Contrariwise,  prepaid  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  are  originally  charged  as  a  suspense 
item  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  and  reduced 
each  month  by  charging  the  earned  pre¬ 
mium  for  that  month  into  insurance  ex¬ 
pense  and  crediting  the  suspense  item. 
Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  debit 
and  credit  columns  on  the  insurance  sus¬ 
pense  line  is  the  unearned  premium. 

Interest  accrued,  where  actually  paid  on 
a  monthly  or  annual  basis,  can  be  handled 
in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  monthly 
and  twelve-month  column  will  reflect  a  true 
accrual  picture  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  these 
methods,  the  work  sheet  forms  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  Nos.  3  and  6  and  the  owner’s  re¬ 
port  form  illustrated  in  Figure  No.  1  are 
available  from  the  author  at  cost  price  and 
may  be  obtained  upon  application. 
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BAIRD  &  WARNER 

By  John  W.  Baird 

One  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  management  firms  recently  be¬ 
came  an  Accredited  Management  Organization  when  its  president, 

Warner  G.  Baird,  was  awarded  his  CPM  designation.  We  are  pleased 
to  present  a  brief  study  of  this  Chicago  company's  activities  as  the 
fifth  in  a  series  on  CPM  offices. 


FAR  back  as  any  living  Chicagoan 
can  remember,  the  firm  known  as  Baird  & 
Warner  today  has  been  associated  with  real 
estate  in  Chicago.  This  firm  is  now  serving 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  their 
original  clients  whose  patronage  established 
them  in  the  real  estate  field  in  1855.  In  that 
year  a  young  easterner  from  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  Lucius  Duncan  Olmstead 
opened  the  real  estate  firm  known  as  L.  D. 
Olmstead  and  Company.  He  was  joined  in 
1857  by  another  young  man,  also  an  east¬ 
erner  from  Munsonville,  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Lyman  Baird. 

These  two  men  had  eome'  to  Chicago  a 
few  years  earlier  with  a  firm  belief  that  in 
this  little  frontier  town  were  the  roots  of  a 
great  city,  and  with  a  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  a  part  in  the  creation  of  a 
metropolis.  It  was  with  this  same  spirit 
that  they  conducted  their  business. 

In  1862  Mr.  Olmstead  died,  but  his  place 
was  quickly  filled  by  another  young  man 
from  the  east,  Mr.  Francis  Bradley,  who  had 
the  same  great  confidence  in  Chicago  as  his 
predecessor.  With  the  admittance  of  Mr. 
Bradley  into  the  firm  it  became  known  as 
Baird  &  Bradley. 

Business  was  booming  in  those  days  and 

The  author  is  the  fourth  generation,  of  Bairds  to 
be  associated  with  the  firm.  He  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness  after  five  years'  service  in  artillery  procure¬ 
ment,  Chicago  Ordnance  District,  U.  S.  Army.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  attended  the  Harvard  Business  School 
where  he  received  an  MJB.A.  degree.  His  under¬ 
graduate  work  was  taken  at  Wesleyan  University. 


Chicago  was  growing  rapidly.  This  young 
firm  succeeded  in  getting  its  full  quota  of 
business.  Its  principal  occupation  was  loan¬ 
ing  money  for  real  estate  investments  to 
eastern  investors  and  insurance  companies 
of  New  England.  In  this  connection  it 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing  to 
Chicago  the  funds  necessary  to  stimulate  its 
growth. 

New  Start  After  Chicago  Fire 

October  9th,  1871,  is  the  day  from  which 
the  new  Chicago  dates.  That  was  its  trial 
by  fire.  The  city  was  all  but  wiped  out. 
Seventy-nine  city  blocks  were  burned  to  the 
ground  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $196,000,- 
000.  The  offices  of  Baird  &  Bradley  were 
destroyed,  and  the  firm  was  forced  to  close 
its  doors  for  a  few  days  until  temporary 
quarters  could  be  arranged.  Fortunately 
for  the  firm  their  vault  was  unharmed  and 
they  quickly  were  able  to  resume  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  start  rebuilding  a  new,  better  Chi¬ 
cago.  From  this  time  on,  through  the 
period  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
Chicago  real  estate  made  its  greatest  ad¬ 
vance.  The  firm  of  Baird  &  Bradley  pros¬ 
pered  accordingly. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Wyllys  Warner  Baird,  son  of 
Lyman  Baird,  and  Mr.  George  L.  Warner, 
Mr.  Lyman  Baird’s  young  brother-in-law, 
were  admitted  to  the  partnership,  and  Mr. 
Lyman  Baird  retired  as  an  active  partner. 
The  name  was  changed  at  this  time  to  the 
present,  Baird  &  Warner.  During  this 
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period  the  firm  became  a  well-rounded  real 
estate  organization,  adding  to  its  mortgage 
and  real  estate  investment  activities  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sales  and  property  management 
business.  It  was  active  in  developing  Chi¬ 
cago  all  the  way  from  65th  Street  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago,  north  along  the  lake 
shore  through  the  Belmont  area,  Ravens- 
wood,  Rogers  Park  and  Evanston. 

In  1887  the  real  estate  men  of  Chicago 
formed  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
which  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
future  development  of  the  city.  The  firm 
was  a  charter  member  and  all  of  the  part¬ 
ners  were  very  active  in  its  activities.  Mr. 
Lyman  Baird,  Mr.  George  L.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Wyllys  Baird  all  served  it  as  president. 

Helped  Develop  Transportation 

In  1894  the  north  side,  which  had  grown 
beyond  the  limits  of  quick  surface  trans¬ 
portation  required  better  transportation 
and  the  project  for  the  construction  of  the 
Northwestern  Elevated  Railroad  was  under¬ 
taken.  The  firm  took  an  active  part  in  this 
enterprise,  by  assisting  in  obtaining  the 
land  for  the  right  of  way.  Later  in  1903 
when  the  Ravenswood  branch  of  the  line 
was  extended  the  firm  acted  as  the  sole 
agent  in  acquiring  the  right  of  way.  Again 
in  1906  when  the  new  passenger  terminal 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
was  being  planned  the  firm  was  called  upon 
to  assist  in  purchasing  the  site. 

Ground  for  a  new  Union  Station  for  the 
Pennsylvania,  Burlington,  St.  Paul  and 
Alton  line  was  acquired  in  1907  by  Baird 
&  Warner. 

Established  Eight  Branch  Offices 

In  1897  larger  business  and  a  desire  to 
better  serve  its  clients  prompted  the  firm  to 
open  a  branch  office  at  the  Wilson  Avenue 
Terminal  of  the  Elevated  Line.  This  was 
the  start  of  a  network  of  branch  offices 
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which  now  extends  over  the  entire  city. 

Baird  &  Warner  has  continued  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  developed  the  beautiful  Deer  Park 
Community  and  Bannockburn  in  Highland 
Park,  Skokie  Ridge  in  Glencoe,  and  Canter¬ 
bury  Court  in  Evanston.  These  develop¬ 
ments  were  planned  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  high  grade  desirable  sections  in 
which  persons  wishing  to  build  new  homes 
could  do  so  with  the  protection  of  restric¬ 
tions,  careful  planning,  and  complete  de¬ 
velopment. 

During  the  twenties  the  company  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  apartment  buildings, 
and  promoted  the  construction  of  1120 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  1448  Lake  Shore  Drive 
and  3240  Sheridan  Road.  Each  of  these 
projects  proved  to  be  financially  sound  by 
weathering  the  great  depression  of  the 
thirties  in  good  financial  condition.  Tlie 
owners  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  care¬ 
ful  planning. 

During  the  depression  the  company  de¬ 
veloped  a  sizable  hotel  and  apartment  man¬ 
agement  business  through  receiverships. 
This  included  the  Mauraine,  Souvreign, 
Stanley,  Hyde  Park,  Flamingo,  Park  Shore 
and  the  Sherwin  on  the  Lake  hotels.  These 
properties  were  all  in  financial  difficulty 
when  the  company  took  over  their  man¬ 
agement.  Through  many  different  types 
of  improvement,  alterations  and  manage¬ 
rial  efficiencies  the  company  was  able  to 
improve  the  financial  condition  of  these 
properties.  Most  of  them  have  now  been 
sold  to  new  owners  and  are  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Developed  Sound  Management 

Practices 

Baird  &  Warner  considers  the  properties 
under  its  care  to  be  a  trusteeship  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  duties  the  devising  and  main- 
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tenance  of  the  highest  equitable  return  for 
clients.  Since  property  management  pro¬ 
vides  an  essential  service  for  society  by  sup¬ 
plying  satisfactory  homes  for  the  family, 
profitable  shops  and  office  location  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  sufficient  factories  and  lofts  for 
industry,  Baird  &  Warner  employs  special¬ 
ists  in  each  division  of  its  management  de¬ 
partment,  and  maintains  a  system  of  eight 
branch  offices  offering  city-wide  service  to 
its  clients.  This  network  of  offices  places 
expert  management  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  within  a 
close  proximity  to  the  properties  being 
operated.  Where  practical,  each  hranch 
office  has  been  made  a  complete  unit  with 
its  management  department,  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  representative  of  the  loan  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  office  has  its  own  manager  who 
in  most  cases  is  also  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  management  operations  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  office.  This  manager  reports  directly  to 
a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Employees’  Work  Specialized 

Within  the  company  itself  and  the  branch 
offices  the  management  department  has  a 
very  close  relationship  with  all  other  de¬ 
partments.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  is 
fostered  between  the  departments  which 
stimulates  the  business  of  each  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  flow  of  information  indispensable 
to  the  most  efficient  operation  of  each  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  a  significant  feature  of  this 
organization  that  each  employee  whether 
he  be  situated  in  the  main  office  or  any  of 
tlie  branch  offices  devotes  his  time  exclu¬ 
sively  to  one  department.  Each  employee 
is  concerned  exclusively  with  either  sales, 
management  or  financing.  This  assures 
each  client  that  his  problem  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  person  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  problems  of  that  particular  nature  and 
whose  attention  is  not  being  diverted  to 
other  matters  of  a  different  nature. 


Accounting  System  in  Use 
Twelve  Years 

Lack  of  specialized  knowledge  by  owners 
and  their  desire  to  be  free  from  the  per¬ 
plexing  and  annoying  detail  of  ownership 
has  led  over  the  years  to  the  expansion  of 
the  management  business.  In  order  for  the 
company  to  best  render  a  service  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  management  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  show  each  owner  at  a 
glance  important  facts  concerning  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  his  property.  The  most  significant 
feature  of  this  program  is  the  company’s  ac¬ 
counting  system. 

In  1934  the  company  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Delbert  S. 
Wenzlick  to  assist  in  devising  an  efficient 
accounting  system.  Its  management  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  time  consisted  of  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  Chicago  and  suburban  real 
estate.  These  properties  varied  from 
comparatively  small  buildings  up  through 
some  of  the  largest  in  the  Metropolitan 
area,  and  consisted  of  houses,  apartment 
buildings,  offices,  stores  and  industrial  prop¬ 
erty.  There  were  several  thousand  ten¬ 
ants.  All  this  created  a  complex  problem 
of  accounting. 

The  new  system  developed  and  now  be¬ 
ing  used  can  best  be  compared  with  main¬ 
taining  a  bank  statement  ledger.  Each 
statement  for  a  property  is  posted  daily 
and  is  in  balance  at  all  times.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  problem  of  closing  ac¬ 
counts  and  sending  out  statements  is  about 
like  that  of  handling  the  same  number  of 
checking  accounts  in  a  commercial  bank. 
There  is  only  the  additional  operation  of 
preparing  a  remittance  check  for  each 
owner  and  enclosing  it  with  the  statement. 
All  owners  receive  their  statements  and  re¬ 
mittance  promptly  each  month.  Statements 
are  clear  and  in  detail  and  show  each  owner 
the  important  facts  concerning  tlie  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  property. 
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Another  significant  feature  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  separate  accounts  are  main¬ 
tained  for  owners’  funds  which  are  thereby 
not  co-mingled  with  company  funds.  The 
company  also  employs  a  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants  to  audit  all  accounts 
periodically,  and  publishes  and  distributes 
a  financial  statement  annually. 

Central  OflSce  Purchasing 

The  management  department  of  Baird  & 
Warner  is  alert  to  new  methods  which 
economicaUy  lower  building  costs,  increase 
income  or  deliver  better  services  to  tenants. 
It  maintains  a  purchasing  department 
which  analyzes  building  requirements  for 
materials  and  equipment,  draws  specifica¬ 
tions  for  materials  and  services,  and  directs 
purchasing  so  that  volume  buying  secures 
the  lowest  prices  obtainable  for  building 
owners  on  all  purchases  made. 

Standard  specifications  developed  by 
Baird  &  Warner  for  the  use  of  its  property 
managers  were  given  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
and  reprinted  and  distributed  nationwide 
by  that  organization  to  large  property 
owners. 

Owner  and  Tenant  Relationships 

The  management  department  recognizes 
that  its  primary  responsibility  is  to  owner¬ 
ship  but  that  also  a  responsibility  to  ten¬ 
ants  and  to  the  community  exists.  Tenants 
are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  company’s 
offices  to  seek  shelter.  As  customers  of  the 
management  department  they  expect  that 
the  space  rented  will  be  maintained  in  us- 
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able  condition  for  the  purpose  offered  and 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  it  as  long  as  they  comply  with 
their  lease  agreements. 

The  community  expects  a  large  company 
to  eliminate  or  improve  any  conditions  or 
character  of  its  properties  which  lower  the 
standard  of  living  within  the  community. 
These  secondary  responsibilities  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  tenants  and  to  the  community  when 
properly  fulfilled  are  in  harmony  with  the 
primary  responsibility  to  intelligent  owner¬ 
ship. 

Personnel  Benefits 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in 
the  offices  of  Baird  &  Warner  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  employee  retirement  plan. 
It  is  believed  that  this  plan  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  developed  and  put  into  operation 
by  a  real  estate  concern.  It  is  not  a  device 
under  which  employees  buy  life  annuities 
through  pay-roll  deduction,  but  instead  a 
system  under  which  the  company  pays  the 
entire  cost  of  retirement  benefits  by  putting 
aside  a  percentage  of  its  earnings  each  year 
and  investing  them  as  a  retirement  pension 
fund. 

The  sums  to  be  paid  a  retired  employee 
are  a  supplement  to  the  sums  which  the 
employees  will  collect  under  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Law.  Employees  will  be 
eligible  for  this  pension  upon  attainment  of 
the  age  of  65  and  in  some  cases  at  the  age 
of  60  or  earlier.  This  plan  is  devised  to 
give  each  employee  a  very  real  share  in 
Baird  &  Warner  and  to  guarantee  his  or  her 
security  and  independence. 
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Why  Not  Own  Your  Management? 

Proprietary  management  has  become  a  new  technique  among  those  who 
have  determined  that  ordinary  contract  management  is  too  impermanent. 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  and  its  techniques  is  timely  under  today's 
conditions  when  buildings  are  controlled  largely  by  their  actual  owners. 


.^\.LMOST  every  property  manager  has 
often  wished  to  himself  that  he  could  “con¬ 
trol”  the  buildings  under  his  management. 
Very  frequently  after  a  management  firm 
has  spent  months  or  years  building  up  the 
revenue  of  a  property,  the  building  is  sum¬ 
marily  sold  by  its  owner — to  a  person  who 
either  is  connected  with  the  management 
business  himself,  who  has  no  understanding 
of  the  value  of  professional  property  man¬ 
agement  or  who  has  some  relative  or  friend 
whom  he  wishes  to  “take  care  of”  by  turning 
over  the  administration  of  the  property. 

In  many  such  cases  the  management  firm 
which  has  done  the  job  of  building  up  the 
property’s  net  income  has  no  chance  to  sell 
its  services  to  the  new  owner.  Frequently 
the  potential  client  has  been  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  by  a  broker  who  desires  to  obtain  the 
management  himself.  Inasmuch  as  this 
broker  has  a  sufficiently  close  contact  with 
the  new  owner  to  have  been  selected  as  his 
representative  in  the  sale,  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  for  the  present  manager  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  contact  which  might  result  in  his 
retaining  the  management  of  the  building. 

Compensation  Inadequate 

Under  the  present  basis  of  compensation 
for  property  managers  it  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  for  an  owner  to  seU  his  property  after  a 
management  firm  has  built  up  its  revenue 
to  a  point  where  such  a  sale  becomes  profit¬ 
able.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Jones  Building  has  a  gross  revenue  of 
$50,000  per  year  and  a  net  of  $10,000  per 
year.  A  management  firm  is  called  in  and 


engaged  to  manage  the  property  at  a  rate  of 
five  percent  of  gross  rentals,  or  a  total  of 
$2,500  per  year.  In  this  case  the  owner  of 
the  Jones  Building  pays  $2,500  in  order  to 
obtain  $10,000 — a  total  management  cost  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  net  revenue.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  through  diligent  effort  and  ca¬ 
pable  administration  the  management  com¬ 
pany  increases  the  gross  revenue  to  $75,000 
and  thereby  increases  the  net  revenue  to 
$30,000.  In  such  a  case  the  management  firm 
(being  employed  at  five  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue)  receives  only  $1,250  per  year  more 
than  when  the  building  grossed  $50,000.  On 
the  other  hand  the  owner  receives  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $20,000  of  net  revenue. 

In  the  case  recited  above  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  manager  (in  terms  of  net 
revenue)  drops  from  25  to  12^  per  cent. 
If  we  look  at  it  another  way,  the  value  of  the 
owner’s  building  (at  ten  times  the  net 
revenue)  was  $100,000  when  it  was  '  *ig- 
inally  taken  over  by  the  management  farm. 
However,  in  the  light  of  the  success  of  the 
management  firm’s  operations,  the  value  of 
the  building  (again  at  ten  times  the  net 
revenue)  increased  to  $300,000. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  compensation  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm  is  manifestly  unfair.  For  a  long 
time  managers  have  realized  that  their  com¬ 
pensation  based  on  gross  revenue  was 
inadequate,  but  because  of  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  willingness  of  other  firms  to 
operate  on  such  compensation  schedules, 
managers  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  work. 
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Volume  is  Sporadic 

Another  common  lament  of  property 
managers  is  that  their  volume  of  business 
varies  substantially  with  the  cyclic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  real  estate  market.  In  times 
of  depression,  when  large  accumulations 
of  real  estate  come  into  the  hands  of 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  institutions 
property  managers  find  that  their  manage¬ 
ment  volume  increases  sharply.  In  such 
times  property  management  organiza¬ 
tions  grow  rapidly.  The  requirements 
of  the  organization  call  for  additional 
personnel,  larger  operating  space,  and 
heavier  overhead. 

In  recovery  cycles,  however,  when  sales  of 
income  property  increase  in  number,  prop¬ 
erty  management  firms  inevitably  begin  to 
shrink  in  size.  Unless  a  concomitant  in¬ 
crease  in  brokerage  business  is  sought  by 
the  property  management  firm,  its  net 
revenue  drops  off  as  prosperity  increases. 
This,  in  turn,  means  a  gradual  reduction  of 
personnel,  a  contraction  of  space,  and  a 
diminution  of  revenue. 

In  such  times  managers  find  themselves 
wishing  they  controlled  the  buildings  they 
had  been  managing — not  alone  because  they 
would  like  to  keep  their  organizations  and 
their  income  intact,  but  because  they  would 
like  to  participate  in  the  rising  net  revenues 
from  the  property  operation  which  always 
accompany  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  real 
estate  activity. 

A  recent  study  of  the  most  successful 
property  management  firms  in  the  country 
has  indicated  that  these  firms  have  taken 
steps  to  “control”  the  real  estate  which  they 
manage  by  somehow  aligning  themselves 
with  the  ownership  of  the  property.  In  such 
cases  we  might  properly  say  that  the  activity 
of  the  firm  has  changed  from  property  man¬ 
agement  to  proprietary  management. 

The  value  of  such  practice  is  almost  in¬ 
estimable.  It  is  strange  but  true  that  one  of 
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the  best  sources  of  management  business  is 
management  business. 

Business  is  Self-Generative 

A  prospective  client  for  management  is 
more  than  frequently  impressed  when  he 
finds  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  any 
particular  community  managed  by  a  certain 
firm.  It  gives  him  the  belief  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  firm,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  buildings  which  it  manages,  must  have  an 
advantage  over  other  firms  who  manage 
only  a  small  number  of  buildings.  Thus, 
whenever  a  property  management  organiza¬ 
tion  eontrols  the  management  of  a  building, 
it  is  assured  of  long-term  tenure  of  that 
building.  Over  a  period  of  years  the  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  buildings  controlled 
brings  about  a  permanence  of  management 
which  is  in  itself  a  fine  source  of  manage¬ 
ment  revenue. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  by¬ 
products  of  controlled  management  which 
can  be  developed  to  increase  revenues  of  a 
permanent  nature.  Most  property  man¬ 
agers  have  an  insurance  department  which 
can  be  used  to  write  insurance  of  all  kinds 
on  the  structures  themselves  when  they  are 
“controlled”  in  the  office  of  the  management 
concern.  As  all  of  us  know,  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  costly  to  sell  in  the  first  instance. 
When  insurance  is  written  for  an  individual 
client — who  might  sell  his  property  at  any 
time — the  property  management  firm  is  not 
only  faced  with  a  loss  of  the  management 
business,  but  in  almost  all  cases  ultimately 
will  lose  the  insurance  business  as  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  ownership  is  “con¬ 
trolled”  by  the  management  firm,  the  prop¬ 
erty  management  account  enjoys  a  real  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  insurance  business  will 
remain  permanently  in  the  manager's 
hands. 

Alert  insurance  departments  are  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  the  insurance  which  is 
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written  on  the  structure  managed  by  the 
firm,  but  is  interested  likewise  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  accounts  of  tenants. 

Experience  has  indicated  clearly  that 
tenants’  insurance  can  be  obtained  only  after 
long  periods  of  continuous  solicitation 
either  by  personal  contact  or  direct  mail. 
Under  the  present  conditions  of  property 
management  tenure,  management  firms 
often  fail  to  engage  in  a  program  of  adequate 
tenant  insurance  solicitation  because  their 
experience  tells  them  that  if  the  building  is 
sold  they  will  lose  the  valuable  essential  con¬ 
tact  which  they  have  with  the  tenants  and  as 
a  result  they  will  lose  the  opportunity  of 
writing  their  insurance.  Thus,  it  is  here 
again  important  from  the  property  man¬ 
ager’s  point  of  view  that  he  secure  his 
management  accounts  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  only  positive  method  of  accomplishing 
such  secure  and  permanent  contact  is 
through  an  alignment  with  the  ownership 
of  the  property. 

A  majority  of  the  property  management 
firms  in  the  country  have  a  mortgage  depart¬ 
ment.  This  mortgage  department  to  a  large 
extent  depends  upon  either  the  brokerage 
activities  of  the  firm  or  upon  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  management  contacts.  Build¬ 
ings  are  financed  many  times  during  the 
course  of  their  normal  life.  This  financing 
and  refining  is  profitable  to  the  management 
firm  and  represents  an  excellent  source  of 
subsidiary  revenue.  When  the  building’s 
ownership  is  secure  in  the  office  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager,  all  financing  activities  natu¬ 
rally  are  carried  on  through  the  manager’s 
office,  and  another  valuable  by-product  of 
ownership  is  secured. 

Siase  is  Important 

There  is  an  old  Biblical  adage  which  has 
been  paraphrased  into  the  homely  expres¬ 
sion,  “Them  who  has,  gets.”  In  our  own 
society  people  respect  size.  If  a  manage¬ 


ment  concern  manages  a  large  number  of 
properties,  its  influence  mounts  in  the  com¬ 
munity  itself.  A  large  number  of  manage¬ 
ment  accounts  means  an  important 
connection  with  the  local  bank.  The 
banker,  being  impressed  with  the  large 
amount  of  money  on  deposit  in  his  bank  by 
a  certain  property  management  firm,  is 
anxious  to  maintain  the  good  will  of  that 
management  firm  and  probably  will  re¬ 
ciprocate  by  throwing  business  its  way. 
Thus  the  larger  the  management  firm  be¬ 
comes,  the  greater  its  probability  of  getting 
business  from  its  banker — a  man  or  an  or¬ 
ganization  who  is  generally  in  a  position  to 
influence  local  affairs. 

In  a  time  when  “public  relations”  are  as 
important  as  they  are  today,  people  are 
prone  to  respect  continuity  of  business  re¬ 
lationship.  It  is  far  better  for  a  property 
management  firm  to  manage  20  buildings 
which  it  has  managed  for  20  years  than  for 
it  to  manage  25  buildings  with  a  turnover  of 
ten  buildings  each  year.  For  this  reason 
it  has  always  been  said  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  “keep”  the  management  of  a 
building  than  ii  1  ’  to  get  the  management  of 
a  new  building.  Whenever  a  management 
firm  loses  the  management  of  a  building, 
there  is  always  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss.  Even 
though  the  management  firm  is  blameless  in 
its  loss  of  the  property,  there  will  always  be 
those  who  feel  that  the  building  was  taken 
away  from  them  because  of  some  failure  on 
their  part.  Here  again  we  see  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  permanent  property 
management  associations  obtainable  only 
through  ownership. 

The  Brokerage  Cycle 

A  final,  but  nonetheless  important,  by¬ 
product  of  a  large,  continuous  management 
business  is  the  impetus  which  such  a  clien¬ 
tele  gives  to  a  brokerage  department. 
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People  generally  like  to  deal  with  firms  of 
stability.  The  permanence  of  management 
contact  is  one  of  the  finest  evidences  of 
stability,  and  prospective  clients  who  live  in 
a  community  in  which  a  certain  manage¬ 
ment  firm  has  managed  a  large  number  of 
buildings  continuously  for  a  number  of 
years  frequently  are  more  likely  to  list  their 
property  for  sale  with  such  a  firm. 

Most  property  managers  with  whom  we 
have  talked  on  this  subject  agree  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  a  management  organ¬ 
ization  to  align  itself  with  ownership.  They 
generally  say,  “Of  course,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  own  your  building,  but  how  can  it  be 
possible  for  an  ordinary  management  firm 
to  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to 
own  all  of  the  buildings  which  it  manages?” 

When  we  use  the  term  align  with  owner¬ 
ship,  we  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  the 
manager  or  the  management  firm  shall  own 
all  of  the  buildings  which  he  or  it  manages. 
Likewise,  when  we  use  the  term  control,  we 
do  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  manager  or 
management  firm  shall  even  own  a  51  per 
cent  interest  of  the  buildings  which  he  or 
the  management  firm  manages.  Most  of  the 
management  organizations  which  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaged  in  proprietary  manage¬ 
ment  own  only  a  small  interest  in  their 
buildings — at  least  in  their  initial  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  management. 

“But  how  do  you  go  about  aligning  your¬ 
self  with  management  in  a  minority  position 
in  order  to  protect  the  permanence  of  your 
management  contacts?”  is  the  question  most 
generally  asked. 

Methodology 

Well,  let’s  review  a  few  methods.  The 
first  and  most  desirable  is  the  syndicate.  Let 
us  suppose  that  you  are  managing  a  24- 
apartment  building  in  a  period  of  rising 
markets  (the  most  successful  time  in  which 
to  inject  yourself  into  proprietary  manage¬ 


ment)  ,  and  you  know  that  it  can  be  bought 
for  $100,000.  Let  us  suppose  you  further 
know  that  a  $75,000  mortgage  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  your  own  mortgage  sources 
and  that  a  five  per  cent  commission  will  be 
paid  for  its  sale.  This  means  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  commission  $20,000  in  cash 
must  be  put  up  in  order  to  secure  the  equity 
of  this  building. 

Now,  whereas  you  might  know  a  single 
individual  with  $20,000  who  would  join  you 
in  the  purchase  of  the  property  (in  which 
case  he  would  have  a  four-fifths  interest  and 
you  would  have  a  one-fifth  interest  because 
of  the  $5,000  commission  which  you  con¬ 
tributed)  ,  it  would  be  preferable  for  you  to 
interest  four  individuals  with  $5,000  each 
— in  which  case  you  would  own  as  much  of 
the  equity  as  any  other  individual. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  equity  split 
among  a  number  of  individuals  is,  first,  that 
you  would  not  be  overshadowed  in  your 
ownership  by  any  other  person — in  other 
words  your  $5,000  would  be  as  big  a  share 
of  the  oH-nership  as  was  held  by  any  other 
individuaL  Second,  the  very  division  of 
these  persons  would  tend  to  prevent  a  com¬ 
bination  of  their  interests  against  yours. 
Third,  it  will,  of  course,  be  your  ultimate 
aim  to  own  an  actual  working  control  of 
this  equity.  If  it  is  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  buy 
out  one  or  the  other  of  your  partners 
without  putting  up  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  or  without  disturbing  the 
interests  of  those  whom  you  allow  to  re¬ 
main  in  ownership. 

Syndicate  Experience 

It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  invest 
money  for  others  that  the  person  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  fair  return  on  his  principal  invested 
and  who  ultimately  gets  his  principal  bewk 
is  a  happy  investor.  The  experience  of 
most  people  who  make  investments  is  that 
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they  obtain  a  reasonable  yield  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  and  they  ultimately 
lose  a  portion  of  their  principal.  This  has 
been  true  in  by  far  the  great  bulk  of  invest¬ 
ments  which  have  ever  been  offered  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Now,  therefore,  suppose  that  you  formed 
a  syndicate  composed  of  Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  yourself.  You  bought  this  building  for 
$100,000  on  the  basis  of  $25,000  down. 
When  you  bought  the  building  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  equity  would  return  eight 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  the  mortgage  on  the  building 
was  reduced  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  of 
the  principal  per  annum.  In  ordinary 
periods  this  means  that  the  equity  in  the 
building  was  being  increased  steadily  so 
that  theoretically  at  least  the  $5,000  which 
was  originally  invested  by  Messrs.  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  yourself  was  growing  steadily. 

Now  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
one  of  your  investors  wanted  to  buy  a  house 
and  he  had  been  getting  eight  per  cent  on 
his  money  during  all  of  the  time  it  was  with 
you.  Unquestionably  he  would  sell  you  his 
interest  in  the  building  for  a  small  premium 
and  instead  of  only  owning  20  per  cent  of 
the  buildings  equity  you  would  then  own  40 
per  cent.  The  minute  your  equity  position 
grows  larger  than  that  of  any  other  person 
associated  in  the  enterprise,  you  become  the 
most  logical  buyer  of  other  interests  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  offered  for  sale. 
Experience  would  prove  that  if  at  the  end 
of  four  years  another  member  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  desired  to  sell,  you  would  be  able  to 
purchase  his  interest  at  very  little  more  than 
the  $5,000  principal  which  he  had  put  up 
originally.  At  that  time  you  would  own  60 
per  cent  of  the  building  and  you  could  feel 
so  secure  in  your  ownership  that  you  would 
need  not  purchase  any  further  share.  In¬ 
stead,  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  the 
enlargement  of  your  position  in  other  build¬ 


ings  in  which  you  had  similarly  formed  syn¬ 
dicates. 

Now  a  property  manager — even  in  times 
like  those  prevailing  today  when  most  of  us 
agree  that  the  principal  bulge  in  the  market 
has  already  passed — should  be  able  to  select 
buildings  from  which  he  feels  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  stable  return  over  the  period 
of  the  next  several  years.  It  should  then  be 
possible  for  him  to  interest  investors  in  such 
conservative  selections,  either  in  syndicates 
such  as  that  described  above  or  in  corporate 
enterprises  where  stock  could  be  sold  on  a 
pre-subscription  basis.  In  such  cases  the 
property  manager  need  put  up  no  cash  in 
order  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  equity  and 
if  the  property  is  carefully  and  well  ad¬ 
ministered  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years 
should  see  the  manager’s  position  so  im¬ 
proved  (especially  if  he  is  willing  to  con¬ 
tinuously  reinvest  his  interest  return)  that 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  actually  control 
the  ownership  of  a  large  number  of  prop¬ 
erties. 

Other  Methods  Cited 

There  are  many  other  avenues  of  aligning 
oneself  with  the  ownership  of  real  estate. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  buildings  built  in 
the  period  1920-1930  were  erected  with 
funds  obtained  from  the  flotation  of  bond 
issues.  Whereas  most  of  these  buildings 
have  now  been  sold  into  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  many  remain  whose  ownership  is 
still  invested  in  shares  of  stock  substituted 
for  the  original  bonds.  Property  managers 
with  facilities  for  analysis  of  such  buildings 
could  and  should  obtain  securities  in  num¬ 
bers  of  these  buildings  because  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  business  they  should  be  the 
most  logical  choice  among  the  security 
holders  for  the  management  of  the  property. 

We  appear  to  be  at  the  dawn  of  still  an¬ 
other  great  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  proprietary  management  accounts.  The 
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failure  of  rental  housing  in  the  current  hous¬ 
ing  program  will  unquestionably  result  in 
some  new  stimulus  for  the  erection  of 
apartment  buildings  and  multiple  housing 
in  virtually  every  community  of  this  nation. 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  giving  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  this  subject  realize  that 
apartment  house  construction  will  be  under¬ 
taken  only  when  100  per  cent  financing  is 
available  through  some  form  of  government 
or  private  credit.  When  this  step  is  taken, 
there  will  unquestionably  be  a  rush  of  ap¬ 
plicants  who  will  seek  to  construct  buildings 
with  this  apparently  “free”  money  but  most 
of  the  applicants  will  be  persons  without 
the  “know-how”  to  build  sound  buildings. 

Property  managers  who  are  truly  capable 
should  be  able  to  crystalize  their  previous 
experience  in  the  operation  of  buildings 
into  the  plan  and  design  of  new  buildings 
which  will  be  so  much  better  than  those  of 
their  competition  as  to  assure  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  their  earnings.  Moreover,  prop¬ 
erty  managers  who  are  likewise  good 
economists  will  know  that  all  of  their  net 
earnings  must  be  applied  to  the  principal 
of  the  loan  in  the  early  period  of  high  oc¬ 
cupancy,  if  the  building  is  to  w’ithstand  the 
depression  which  certainly  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  This  means  that  managers  who 
build  such  buildings  must  be  satisfied  with 
their  management  fee  alone  until  the  build¬ 


ing  has  retired  a  sufficient  portion  of  its 
mortgage  to  enable  it  to  stand  up  under 
periods  of  vacancy. 

Investment  Outlook 

There  will  unquestionably  come  a  time 
when  large  real  estate  enterprises  will 
emerge  which  will  be  financed  through  pub¬ 
lic  participation  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  are  our  public  utilities.  At  that  time  the 
rights  of  management  will  become  as  im¬ 
portant  or  more  important  than  the  rights  of 
ownership.  Today  most  of  our  large  corpo¬ 
rations  are  really  in  the  hands  of  their  man¬ 
agers  rather  than  their  owners.  Our  large 
mutual  insuranee  companies,  for  example, 
have  a  continuity  of  management  and  yet 
are  owned  by  individual  policy  holders 
scattered  from  coast  to  coast.  This  type  of 
development  has  not  yet  come  to  real  estate. 
Buildings  are  today  controlled  pretty 
largely  by  their  actual  owners.  Until  prop¬ 
erty  management  firms  become  aligned  with 
ownership  in  one  of  the  methods  described 
above,  property  management  will  suffer  the 
insecurity  and  injustices  which  have  made  it 
so  precarious  for  so  many  capable  firms  and 
individuals.  But  in  the  meantime  alert  ef¬ 
forts  at  owning  one’s  management  business 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  permanence  or 
organization  which  will  stimulate  more  and 
more  proprietary  management. 
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Maintenance  Discoveries  of 
the  Last  Few  Years 

Several  scientific  and  mechanical  discoveries  of  considerable  mainte¬ 
nance  importance  to  property  managers  were  made  during  the  war  years. 

This  article  reviews  the  most  outstanding  of  these  and  discusses  their 
future  application  in  income  properties. 


E  KNOW  now  that  World  War  II  was 
in  large  part  a  scientific  war  and  during  the 
years  it  was  in  progress  there  occurred 
greater  advances  in  science  than  have  ever 
hecn  made  in  a  coniparahle  period  in  all 
history.  While  these  advances  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  spectacular  and  important  in 
their  influence  upon  the  war  and  also  upon 
otir  lives  in  the  postwar  period,  it  is  true, 
however,  that  there  also  has  been  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  during  almost 
all  past  wars  as  well.  A  study  of  history 
shows  us  that  this  has  occurred  not  only 
during  periods  of  conflict  but  there  has  been 
left  at  the  end  of  each  war  a  residue  of  new 
arts  and  sciences — of  improvements  and 
techniques — that  has  tended  to  raise  cul¬ 
tural  levels  and  standards  of  living.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  few  compensations  for 
the  horror  of  the  continual  wars  which  the 
world  has  undergone. 

World  War  II  saw  atomic  fission,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  radar,  jet  propulsion,  and  the 
use  of  light  metals.  All  of  these  things  will 
have  important  civilian  as  well  as  military 
applications — will  tend  in  the  long  run  to 
raise  our  standard  of  living.  There  have 
been  many  thousands  of  other  discoveries 
and  technique  changes  which  will  also  now 
influence  living  standards  and  modes  of  life 
in  the  postwar  world. 

The  odd  thing,  however,  about  the  last 
war  from  a  purely  property  management 
viewpoint  is  that,  whereas  it  encompassed 
the  greatest  set  of  scientific  advances  in 


history  in  the  major  field  of  housing — more 
specifically  in  the  field  of  property  main¬ 
tenance  in  which  we  are  interested — the  im¬ 
provements  which  have  occurred  since  1939 
are  meager  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  great  new  discoveries  will 
have  their  peacetime  applications  in  fields 
entirely  divorced  from  real  estate  and  prop¬ 
erty  maintenance;  will  be  important  to  a 
multitude  of  less  fundamental  industries. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold : 

(1)  The  emphasis  during  the  war  period  has 
been  on  matters  unrelated  to  shelter.  That 
is,  it  is  a  coincidence,  only,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  scientific  advances  made 
during  the  last  seven  years  will  have  their 
most  important  eventual  influence  in  other 
fields — in  the  fields,  for  example,  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  (hugely),  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  (considerably), 
of  clothing  and  merchandising  (some),  of 
housing  (almost  none  at  all). 

(2)  The  operation  of  rent  control  has  discour¬ 
aged  owners  from  improving  their  buildings, 
has  resulted  in  little  or  no  experimentation 
by  managers  or  owners  with  new  mainte¬ 
nance  techniques  and  materials. 

This  is  a  situation  of  some  danger  to 
managers  and  property  owners  as  it  places 
their  business  in  a  poor  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  other  industries.  In 
order  to  discover  specifically  why  this  is  oc¬ 
curring  in  our  field,  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  roads  by  which  new  war  dis¬ 
coveries  are  found  later  to  be  permanent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  civilization  and  its  operation. 
Historically  there  are  two  different  ways  in 
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which  wars  have  increased  living  standards. 
They  are: 

(1)  The  materials  and  techniques  which  have 
heen  developed  daring  the  war  for  tvar  pur¬ 
poses  are  found  to  have  a  civilian  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  postwar  period.  (In  World  War 
11  the  development  of  radar  has  important 
implications  in  regard  to  shipping  and 
aviation.  Jet  propulsion  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  effect  upon  transportation.  The 
development  of  light  metals  will  affect  the 
motor  and  other  industries,  as  well  as  atomic 
energy,  which  will  undoubtedly  eventually 
be  harnessed  to  peacetime  usage.) 

(2)  During  the  war  period  (more  during  this 
war  than  the  last)  a  great  many  substitute 
materials  and  techniques  come  into  use  as 
common  materials  become  scarce.  The  need 
for  certain  products  by  the  military  requires 
their  removal  from  the  civilian  market. 
Many  times,  as  well,  products  which  ordi¬ 
narily  are  imported  become  unavailable  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period.  This  development  of 
“ersatz”  techniques  during  the  war  period 
usually  results  when  the  emergency  is  over 
in  the  retention  of  those  which  prove  to 
have  permanent  value.  The  forced  experi¬ 
mentation  which  takes  place  then  through 
shortage  of  scarce  materials  results  in 
permanent  supersession  of  the  old  method 
in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases. 

An  examination  of  those  new  products 
which  are  already  available,  together  with 
the  plans  of  manufacturers  who  have  yet  to 
produce  their  final  postwar  models,  makes 
it  obvious  that  most  consumer  fields  have 
been  seriously  influenced  by  war  tech¬ 
niques  and  materials,  either  through  the 
projected  application  of  war  developments 
(pure  and  simple)  or  through  the  retention 
of  a  portion  of  the  substitute  materials  and 
techniques  which  were  necessary  during  the 
war  shortages.  This  article  has  taken  for 
its  theme  the  examination  of  those  ma¬ 
terials  and  techniques  which,  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  income  real  estate,  have  been 
similarly  affected  during  the  war  period. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  study  of  these  developments, 
housing  (that  is,  existing  buildings)  have 
not  been  favored  by  discoveries  and  de- 
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velopments  to  the  same  extent  as  other  con¬ 
sumer  products.  In  looking  over  the  field 
one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
a  few  which  may  have  real  and  permanent 
importance.  The  most  obvious  of  these  are 
the  insecticides  which  were  developed 
purely  for  military  reasons  and  which  now 
have  considerable  peacetime  application, 
the  rodenticides  and  plastic  screening 
which  were  wartime  substitutes  for  pre¬ 
ferred  materials  but  which  appear  to  have 
permanent  value,  and  a  few  items  like  the 
new  weed-killing  chemicals  and  thin-wall 
wiring  which  were  developed  principally 
during  the  period  (though  originated  pre¬ 
viously)  and  which  now  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  of  development  where  they  are  of 
considerable  use  to  property  managers. 

Following  is  a  short  resume  of  some  of  the 
latest  advances  which  are  of  interest. 

The  Herbicide  2,4-D 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  virtually  all 
of  the  new  discoveries  which  have  a  prop¬ 
erty  maintenance  application  are  chemical 
— newly  discovered  compounds  of  elements 
which  have  properties  heretofore  not  found 
in  existing  materials.  The  first  of  those 
which  we  are  examining  was  not  a  war 
chemical  at  all  but  is  extremely  new  in  its 
present  application.  This  material  is  a 
Herbicide  (a  plant  killer)  known  as  2,4-D. 

In  the  past  24  months  there  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous  nationwide  interest  in  this  weed 
killer.  It  is  now  sold  widely  under  various 
names  such  as  “Weedone,”  “Weedicide,” 
“Weed-no-more,”  “Weedanall,”  “Karmex,” 
and  “2,4-D  Weed  Killer.”  All  of  these, 
however,  are  various  concentrations  of  a 
solution  of  2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic  Acid. 
The  advantage  of  this  material  is  that  if 
properly  used  it  allows  complete  control 
of  various  types  of  weeds  with  a  mild  spray 
which  does  not  injure  grass  but  kills  the 
weeds  only.  Therefore,  the  property  man- 
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ager  with  landscaped  buildings  can  now  al¬ 
most  eliminate  the  time  spent  by  janitors 
and  superintendents  and  ground-keepers  in 
weeding. 

This  chemical  is  not  entirely  new  but  has 
been  used  for  many  years  as  a  plant  growth 
regulating  substance.  It  has  been  used  by 
horticulturists  in  the  rooting  of  plant  cut¬ 
tings  to  prevent  premature  grafting  of  fruit. 
It,  therefore,  aids  fruit  setting  and  its  prin¬ 
cipal  action  is  that  it  promotes  plant 
growth.  It  is  just  within  the  last  two  years 
that  a  more  concentrated  form  of  2,4-D  has 
been  used  and  it  has  been  found  that  this 
hormone  in  larger  concentrations  results  in 
some  plant  tissues  growing  faster  than 
normal  while  some  other  parts  are  arrested 
in  development.  This  response  in  weeds 
leads  to  their  destruction.  Cell  division  is 
greatly  stimulated  which  is  shown  by  the 
formation  of  galls  and  by  the  curvature  and 
twisting  of  stems  and  leaves.  Reserve  food 
materials  are  used  up  and  the  normal  flow 
of  materials  through  the  plant  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  Stems  and  roots  also  enlarge  and 
crack  open  in  many  cases  thus  allowing 
destructive  disease  organisms  to  enter  the 
plant. 

The  material  is  not  a  rapid  operator,  how¬ 
ever.  The  user  should  not  expect  as  rapid 
killing  as  with  Sodium  Chlorate,  Ammate 
or  Sinox.  When  used  as  a  spray  the  first 
apparent  effect  of  2,4-D  action  on  plants  is 
bending  and  twisting  of  stem  and  leaves 
about  3  to  7  days  after  spraying. .  The  time 
required  for  full  action  depends  upon  a 
nqmber  of  factors  but  generally  a  period  of 
eight  to  twenty  days  is  required  for  satis¬ 
factory  weed  control.  Immediately  after 
the  bending  and  twisting  there  should  be 
seen  some  drying-up  on  the  tops  of  the 
plants  and  some  of  them  may  also  lose  their 
green  coloring  matter  and  the  leaves  will 
turn  yellow.  If  2,4-D  is  properly  sprayed  a 
large  part  of  the  unpleasant  weeds  in  lawns. 


that  is,  the  plantains  and  dandelions,  should 
be  eliminated.  This  material,  however,  has 
no  action  upon  the  grass-like  weeds  such  as 
quackgrass  or  crabgrass.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  materials  than  can  be  killed  with 
2,4-D: 


Annual  morning- 
glory 

Annual  sow  thistle 

Black  medick 

Buckhom 

Bull  thistle 

Burdock 

Chicory 

Cinquefoil 

Cockle-bur 

Common  plantain 

Dandelion 

Evening  primrose 

Grape 

Ground  ivy  or 
creeping  charlie 
Hare’s-ear  mustard 
Heal-all 

Indiana  mustard 
Kochia 
Lambsquarter 
Mallow 
Marsh  elder 
Mouse-ear  chick- 
weed 
Nettle 


Penny-cress 
Pepper-grass 
Pigweeds 
Ragweeds 
Shepherd’s  purse 
Speedwell 
Spotted  spurge 
Sumac 
Sunflower 
Sweet  clover 
Tansy  mustard 
Violets 

Virginia  creeper 
Wild  carrot 
Wild  mustard 
Wild  radish  and 
yellow  rocket 
Bindweed 
Canada  thistle 
Curled  dock 
Pennywort 
Smart  weed 
Stinging  nettle 
Horse  nettle 
Poison  ivy 
Honeysuckle 


The  value  of  this  material  is,  of  course, 
that  it  kills  the  broad-leaved  weeds  whereas 
the  grasses  and  grains  will  remain  unin¬ 
jured.  Kentucky  blue  grass,  for  instance, 
is  not  touched  at  all  though  it  will  some¬ 
times  injure  bent  grasses  and  retard  the 
growth  of  white  clover.  Following  is  a  list 
of  materials  not  usually  killed  by  2,4-D: 


Barnyard  grass 
Black  nightshade 
Corn  cockle 
Crabgrass 


Smartweed 
Squirrel-tail  grass 
White  cockle 
Wild  buckwheat 
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Docks 
Foxtails 
Horse  nettle 
Milkweed 
Mullen 

Night-flowering 
catchfly 
Quackgrass 
Russian  thistle 
Sandhur 
Sheep  sorrel 


Wild  oats 
Wire-grass 
Wood  sorrel  (Ox- 
alis)  and  yarrow 
Purslane 

Bittersweet  night¬ 
shade 
Blue  grass 
Brome  grass 
Goldenrod 


In  addition  to  this  list  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  lists 
the  following  plants  as  being  ‘‘susceptible,” 
that  is,  requiring  two  or  three  treatments  of 
2,4-D.  They  are:  Field  Bindweed  (creep¬ 
ing  Jenny) ;  Box  Elder;  Canada  Thistles; 
Canada  Fleabane;  Hedge  Bindweed;  Lo¬ 
cust;  Perennial  Sow  Thistle;  Water  Hem¬ 
lock  and  Willow.  They  also  list  as  inter¬ 
mediate  or  “sometimes  regarded  as  resist¬ 
ant”:  Common  Chickweed;  Goatsbeard; 
Knotweed;  Mayweed  (dog  fennel)  ;  Purs¬ 
lane  ;  and  Prickly  Lettuce. 

Whereas  there  has  not  been  extensive  ex¬ 
perimentation  as  yet,  the  Indiana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  when  application  is  made 
during  May,  June,  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  plants  are  growing  most 
rapidly.  The  chemical  is  most  active  when 
the  temperature  is  above  70  degrees  and 
most  experts  advise  against  spraying  when 
the  temperature  is  below  60  degrees.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  there  be  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  present  in  the  soil  to  promote  rapid 
plant  growth.  These  things  are  important 
because  it  is  the  growth  of  the  plant  (ex¬ 
cessive  and  cancerous)  which  results  in  its 
early  demise.  The  material  is  absorbed 
into  the  plants  through  the  leaves  and  car¬ 
ried  down  into  the  roots  along  with  food 
materials  which  are  manufactured  above 
ground.  This  is  the  reason  for  treating  the 
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plants  in  an  actively  growing  stage  rather 
than  when  they  are  dormant  (when  the  car¬ 
bohydrates  do  not  move  into  the  roots  at 
all  or  only  very  slowly) .  Some  experiments 
have  shown  that  2,4-D  is  less  effective  in 
shady  areas  than  in  sunlight  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Wisconsin 
has  indicated  that  this  may  be  the  result  of 
insufficient  carbohydrate  production  in 
shady  areas.  Mature  weeds  also  do  not 
respond  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Spraying  of  2,4-D  may  be  done  in  almost 
any  manner;  it  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
sprinkling  can;  with  a  “flit  gun”  type  of 
hand  spray;  or  through  the  preferred 
method  which  involves  the  knapsack  type 
of  sprayer  or  a  hand  tank.  Spraying  should 
be  done  with  nozzles  that  give  a  course 
drenching  spray  and  those  that  give  a  flat 
fan-shaped  type  are  better  than  the  cone 
shape,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is,  however,  important  that  all  weeds, 
leaves  and  foliage  be  given  a  thorough 
drenching.  The  sprayer  should  produce 
sufficient  pressure  to  break  the  solution  into 
a  spray  but  not  into  a  mist,  generally  40  to 
100  pounds  pressure  is  proper.  A  three-  to 
five-gallon  compressed  air  sprayer  is  ideal 
for  the  normal  apartment  building  situa¬ 
tion  though  for  larger  areas  power  sprayers 
equipped  with  a  boom  and  carrying  several 
nozzles  are,  of  course,  more  efficient. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  important  that  the 
spray  does  not  come  in  contact  with  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers,  and  other  valued  plantings  as 
it  will  kill  them  also.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  use  stakes  or  markers  as 
guides  to  avoid  destruction  of  useful  plant¬ 
ings.  The  spray  should  be  handled  so  that 
it  goes  as  least  two  ways  and  the  operator 
should  swing  the  nozzle  back  and  forth  so 
that  there  is  complete  coverage.  Rain 
washes  the  2,4-D  from  the  newly  sprayed 
plants  and,  therefore,  if  possible,  this  work 
should  not  be  done  just  before  a  rain.  Also 
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it  should  not  be  done  immediately  after 
grass  is  mowed  as  clippings  from  the  newly 
mowed  grass  may  protect  weeds  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  2,4-D  from  operating  effectively. 
Also  in  order  to  give  the  weeds  sufficient 
time  to  absorb  the  material,  no  mowing 
should  be  done  for  at  least  three  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  application. 

Whereas  the  leaves  of  the  weeds  should 
be  well  soaked,  excessive  run-offs  should  be 
avoided  and,  definitely,  any  drifting  or  spat¬ 
tering  of  spray  materials  onto  shrubbery 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  There 
are  already  a  great  many  2,4-D  prepara¬ 
tions  on  the  market  and  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  concentration.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  follow  the  manufacturers 
directions  in  the  addition  of  water  if  the 
material  is  to  be  effective.  This  is  important 
because  too  high  a  concentration  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  might  possibly  injure  the  lawn, 
whereas  too  light  a  concentration  will  be 
ineffective.  In  general,  however,  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  2,4-D  is  needed  to  kill 
weeds.  The  most  widely  recommended 
spraying  concentration  is  1/lOth  of  1  per 
cent.  Woody  plants,  such  as  poison  ivy, 
sometimes  require  a  stronger  solution, 
though  2  per  cent  seems  to  be  about  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  various  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  come  anywhere  from  10  to  70  per  cent 
(before  addition  of  water)  and  they  come 
in  either  liquid  or  powder  form.  Most 
manufacturers  recommend  that  hot  water 
or  at  least  very  warm  water  be  used  with  the 
chemical  and  the  solution  should  be  stirred 
until  it  is  completely  dissolved. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  this  concentra¬ 
tion  problem  is  handled,  one  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  contains  70  per  cent  2,4-D 
should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  2,4-D  to  five  gallons  of  water;  an¬ 
other  product  which  contains  19  per  cent 
2,4-D  will  require  three  and  one-half  ounces 
to  five  gallons  of  water. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  proper  con¬ 
centration  is  about  1/lOth  of  1  per  cent  in 
water  (that  is,  one  to  a  thousand),  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  resultant 
solution  which  should  be  used  for  a  given 
area  of  lawn.  In  general,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  vary  anywhere  from  two  and  one-half 
gallons  per  thousand  square  feet  to  five 
gallons  per  thousand  square  feet.  Each 
operator  should  experiment  with  his  own 
problem  in  this  regard,  starting  perhaps  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  or  four  gal¬ 
lons  per  thousand  square  feet  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  later  applications  as  seems  to  be  re¬ 
quired.  Normally,  a  single  spraying,  if 
handled  properly,  should  kill  all  of  the 
weeds  in  the  lawn.  It  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  re-spray  every  month  or  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  in  order  to  get  the  new  seed¬ 
lings  which  inevitably  appear  through 
normal  wind  and  pollination  activity.  Some 
perennial  weeds  such  as  Canada  Thistles 
and  Field  Bindweeds  (Creeping  Jenny) 
will,  according  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Wisconsin,  require  two  or 
more  treatments,  since  there  is  usually  some 
regrowth  the  second  year.  They  say  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  vertical  roots 
of  the  perennials  are  more  easily  killed  than 
the  horizontal  roots  which  run  along  under¬ 
neath  the  ground  producing  new  plants. 

This  new  weed  control  material  is  ob¬ 
viously  highly  useful  and  should  be  valu¬ 
able  particularly  to  property  managers  who 
operate  properties  having  extensive  lawn 
facilities.  There  are  great  dangers  in  its 
use,  however,  and  many  careful  precautions 
wiU  have  to  be  followed  if  its  disadvantages 
are  not  to  outweigh  its  advantages.  It  must 
be  emphasized  again  that  the  spray  must  be 
kept  away  from  all  leaves  of  trees  or  shrub¬ 
bery  and  from  flowers,  tomatoes,  and  other 
garden  plants.  Poison  ivy  growing  on 
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trunks  of  trees  can  be  sprayed  but  tbe  spray 
solution  must  be  kept  away  from  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  itself.  Also  thin  grass  should 
not  be  sprayed  and  it  seems  that  young  seed* 
lings  of  all  grasses,  particularly  Blue  Grass, 
are  sensitive  and  can  be  damaged  through 
the  application  of  this  material.  If  the 
sprayer  which  is  used  in  the  application  of 
2,  4-D  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  (for 
insecticides  or  fungicides)  then  the  sprayer 
should  be  carefully  washed  out  with  hot 
water,  preferably  with  hot  soapy  water,  as 
even  the  slightest  residue  of  material  left  in 
the  tank  may  later  kill  garden  plants  when 
the  instrument  is  being  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  use  of  this  material  as  a  weed  killer 
is  still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
more  information  should  be  available  in 
the  near  future.  Enough  experimentation 
has  already  taken  place,  however,  so  that 
property  managers  can  use  it  without  fear 
if  care  is  taken  to  follow  directions  and  to 
spray  carefully. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  important 
diflference  between  the  various  commercial 
preparations  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
garden  store  and  hardware  store.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  a  substantial  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  liquid,  powder  or  tablet  form  of 
the  chemical  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness. 
All  of  the  preparations  seem  to  be  made 
with  equal  care,  the  only  variation  being 
that  they  contain  different  concentrations 
of  the  2,4-D  chemical. 

Insecticides 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all  of  the 
materials  developed  during  the  war  from 
the  standpoint  of  property  operation  has 
been  the  insecticides  which  were  used  ex¬ 
tensively  during  the  war  period  and  which 
now  have  developed  important  civilian  ap¬ 
plication.  In  general  two  principal  ad¬ 
vances  were  made  in  the  insecticide  field: 


one,  the  use  of  a  new  material;  the  other, 
the  use  of  a  new  technique. 

DDT,  (the  new  material)  when  it  was 
first  turned  to  civilian  use,  captured  the 
public’s  imagination — was  perhaps  second 
only  to  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  scientific  war 
sensation.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  cure- 
all  and  end-all  of  insect  control;  it  has  no 
value  in  some  regards,  little  in  others,  but 
there  are  a  few  in  which  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  effective  material  which  has  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

DDT  eame  into  general  use  during  the 
war  through  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Army  which  was  looking  for  a  material 
which  would  be  particularly  effective 
against  the  typhus  carrying  louse.  In  the 
beginning  dusting  preparations  were  used, 
pulverized  with  inert  carriers,  principally 
as  a  lousicidal  composition  and  it  was 
here  that  the  amazing  residual  potency 
of  DDT  was  first  noted.  Aside  from  its  last¬ 
ing  power,  which  is  perhaps  its  most  im¬ 
portant  eharacteristic,  DDT  has  another 
outstanding  advantage — it  acts  both  as  a 
contact  poison  and  a  stomach  poison.  It 
can  kill  in  either  way.  Some  insects,  there¬ 
fore,  are  killed  by  eating  the  material, 
others  merely  by  coming  in  contact  with  its 
crystals  sometimes  many  weeks  after  it  has 
been  applied.  It  is  not,  however,  a  fast 
acting  material — it  has  little  or  no  “knock¬ 
down”  value.  It  is,  therefore,  not  particu¬ 
larly  effective  as  a  fly  spray  for  use  in  clear¬ 
ing  an  area  of  a  large  number  of  insects  in 
a  hurry. 

Another  limitation  of  DDT  is  that  it  is  not 
a  repellent;  that  is,  it  does  not  keep,  or  “dis¬ 
courage,”  new  insects  from  entering  a  space 
which  has  been  treated  with  the  material. 
This  means  that  the  early  hopes  of  some 
enthusiasts  that  the  discovery  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  would  eliminate  the  use  of  screens  in 
homes  and  apartments  are  not  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  It  will  have  because  of  its  lasting 
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power,  however,  a  very  considerable  effect 
in  the  control  of  insects  in  locations  where 
constant  attention  is  not  practicable.  For 
those  in  the  property  management  business 
it  has  partieular  value  in  that  some  insect 
control  can  be  retained  in  rented  premises. 
Normally,  of  eourse,  the  property  manager 
is  ealled  upon  to  solve  insect  control  prob¬ 
lems  only  after  the  infestation  has  become 
extremely  severe.  The  lasting  powers  of 
DDT  now  gives  the  manager  a  chance  to 
develop  a  preventive  maintenance  program 
in  this  regard  as  he  does  in  so  many  others. 

DDT  comes  today  in  many  forms.  One 
may  purchase; 

(a)  A  three  to  ten  per  cent  DDT  dust; 

(b)  A  one  to  ten  per  cent  liquid  spray  ready  to 
apply  (usually  in  a  kerosene  or  other  light 
oil  base  inasmuch  as  the  material  is  not 
soluble  in  water) ; 

(c)  A  twenty  five  to  fifty  per  cent  “wettable 
powder”  (this  is  a  specially  prepared 
powder  which  can  be  mixed  with  water) . 

(d)  An  emulsifiable  product  usually  in  a  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  concentration  in  an  oil 
base  but  which  can  be  mixed  with  water 
(hence  called  “emulsifiable”). 

Which  one  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 
entirely  upon  the  type  of  insect  pest  which 
the  manager  wishes  to  have  eradicated.  In 
the  case  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  a  five  per 
cent  spray  is  usually  best  and  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  walls,  screens,  window  and  door 
sills,  and  over  wooden  and  brick  surfaces  in 
rear  porch  areas  as  an  effective  fly  eontrol 
technique.  Used  this  way  it  should  have 
killing  power  indoors  for  a  period  of  90 
days.  Outdoors  its  lasting  power  will  be 
determined  principally  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  exposed  to  rain  and  sun.  Hori¬ 
zontal  outdoor  areas,  for  instance,  probably 
have  a  maximum  retention  of  48  hours.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  DDT  users  have  utilized  an  in¬ 
sufficient  concentration  (less  than  five  per 
cent)  or  have  not  applied  a  heavy  enough 
coating  to  get  the  residual  value  which  the 


material  has.  On  screens,  for  example,  in 
order  to  get  proper  coverage  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  a  hrush  or  to  use  a  bit  of  carpet 
tacked  to  a  wooden  block  to  apply  the  DDT 
than  to  use  any  sort  of  spray. 

In  curing  bedbugs  it  has  been  found  that 
about  six  months  of  residual  effect  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  DDT  is 
used.  Here  again  it  should  be  sprayed  in 
solution  and  it  is  frequently  found  advisable 
to  use  concentrations  of  seven  and  eight  per 
cent  if  the  infestation  is  severe.  A  quart  of 
seven  per  cent  solution  should  spray  about 
five  or  six  mattresses. 

In  general  DDT  is  much  more  effective  on 
winged  insects  than  on  crawling  insects; 
and  for  cockroaches,  lice,  fleas,  and  ticks,  a 
ten  per  cent  dust  (rather  than  a  spray) 
should  be  applied  with  a  dust  gun  to  get  the 
powder  into  the  narrow  places  and  cracks. 

DDT  can  also  be  used  for  moth  control 
and  again  a  five  per  cent  solution  on  all  sur¬ 
faces  of  closets  will  be  of  considerable  value. 
Clothing,  carpeting  and  upholstered  fabrics 
can  also  be  sprayed  with  DDT  for  moth  con¬ 
trol  but  in  general  a  less  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  used  in  this  regard,  perhaps  as 
low  as  three  per  cent. 

In  addition  DDT  can  be  used  as  an  ant 
killer  by  soaking  ant  hills  either  with  a  five 
per  cent  solution  or  sprinkling  them  with  a 
10  per  cent  dust.  Care  must  be  used  not  to 
get  any  of  the  oil  solutions  (kerosene,  for 
example)  on  grass  or  shrubbery. 

In  addition  to  the  above  uses  the  material 
has  some  value  in  the  control  of  carpet 
beetles,  fruit  flies,  silverfish,  buffalo  gnats, 
sand  flies,  filter  flies,  blow  flics,  and  there  is 
some  indieation  that  it  ean  be  used  in  re¬ 
gard  to  termites. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  property  man¬ 
ager  the  principal  use  for  DDT  may  well  be 
found  in  the  control  of  insects  in  furnished 
apartments.  Whereas  tenant  comfort  might 
well  require  the  painting  of  all  screens  and 
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building  openings  with  DDT,  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  operation  several  times 
during  the  summer  probably  will  make  it 
impractical  for  this  work  to  be  done  by 
building  owners.  Tenants  in  this  regard 
will  have  to  perform  their  own  insect  con¬ 
trol  operation.  In  furnished  apartments, 
however,  the  spraying  of  furniture,  earpet- 
ing  and  walls  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
DDT  in  deodorized  kerosene  may  in  certain 
situations  be  extremely  valuable.  If  done 
on  a  large  scale  this  operation  can  be  per¬ 
formed  for  as  low  as  35  cents  per  furnished 
room  and  should  protect  the  room  against 
reinfestation  of  bedbugs,  carpet  beetles  and 
moths,  as  well  as  other  flying  insects  for  a 
period  of  many  months. 

In  using  DDT,  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  material  is  toxic  not  only  to 
insects  but  to  animals  and  human  beings  as 
well.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  it  does  not  get  upon  food  or  that  even 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  it  are  not 
swallowed  by  pets  or  children.  There  is 
also  some  thought  that  it  irritates  the  skin 
if  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it  over  a 
fairly  considerable  period.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  particularly  true  of  the  dust  but 
appears  to  be  more  true  of  the  oil  solutions. 
In  using  a  solution  of  more  than  two  per 
cent  DDT,  therefore,  the  operator  should 
be  careful  to  wash  any  of  the  DDT  which 
gets  upon  his  skin  before  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  remain  for  a  very  long  period.  He  should 
also  avoid  constant  re-exposure  to  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  other  new  insecticidal  innovation 
which  came  about  during  the  war  involved 
the  aerosol  bomb  which  is  not  a  new  ma¬ 
terial  at  all  but  merely  a  technique  for  the 
application  of  existing  chemicals  and  com¬ 
pounds.  Aerosols  (generally  called 
“bombs”)  are  usually  metal  or  glass  jars 
wh'cb  contain  in  addition  to  the  insecticides 
a  compressed  gas  containing  dissolved 
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chemicals  or  substances  of  low  vapor  pres¬ 
sure.  The  release  of  these  gases  together 
with  the  insecticide  results  in  expansion  to 
a  very  finely  divided  state  so  that  an  air 
colloid  is  achieved.  The  best  aerosols  are 
those  in  which  the  insecticidal  ingredients 
are  entirely  soluble  in  a  liquid  gas. 

The  advantages  of  this  technique  is,  of 
course,  through  the  colloidal  suspension 
achieved  and  the  violent  dissemination  of 
the  materials.  They  remain  in  the  air  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  sometimes  up  to  20  minutes.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  colloidal  gases  gradually 
infiltrate,  through  the  operation  of  air  cur¬ 
rents,  into  all  cracks  and  crevices  and  reach 
places  which  are  not  ordinarily  accessible 
to  other  types  of  sprays. 

These  bombs  can  be  used  to  eliminate  in¬ 
sects  quickly  in  a  room  or  in  a  whole  build¬ 
ing.  In  a  normal  room  a  release  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  center  of  the  room  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  seconds  should  eliminate 
all  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Used  in  this  way  it 
is  more  than  ten  times  as  effective  as  the 
ordinary  hand  spray  technique. 

The  most  commonly  used  propellent  is 
Freon  12  which  expands  260  times  its  vol¬ 
ume  and  blows  the  insecticides  into  the  air. 

The  great  value  of  this  material  is  that 
one  does  not  have  to  search  out  the  hiding 
places  of  certain  types  of  insects  in  order  to 
eliminate  them.  It  is  not  necessary  (and  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  desirable)  to  spray 
tbe  aerosols  directly  upon  the  surface  but 
it  is  best  to  liberate  them  in  the  center  of  a 
room  where  they  can  have  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  expansion.  It  has,  however, 
severe  limitations  in  that  the  material  is  not 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  hardier  insects 
such  as  cockroaches,  silverfish,  bedbugs  and 
ticks.  Most  of  these  crawling  insects  re¬ 
quire  concentrations  much  larger  than  can 
be  achieved  by  aerosols. 

The  value  of  this  aerosol  technique  from 
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a  property  management  viewpoint  is 
limited  by  the  expense  of  the  materials  and 
containers.  Whereas  it  will  have  tremen¬ 
dous  value  for  managers  in  unusual  situa¬ 
tions,  by  and  large  the  cost  of  aerosols  is  too 
great  to  allow  its  frequent  use  in  property 
operation.  They  have  been  made  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  “retail  trade”  and  there  has 
not  yet  come  on  the  market  a  container  or 
technique  that  is  inexpensive  enough  for 
large  scale  operation.  During  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  DDT  and  other  insecticides  were  oc¬ 
casionally  distributed  through  modified 
“fog  generators”  similar  to  those  employed 
for  military  purposes.  (See  Maintenance 
Exchange  page  51  in  this  magazine  for  a 
letter  from  the  J.  B.  Towne  Hotels  which 
are  located  in  the  Savannah,  Georgia,  area 
in  which  is  indicated  the  value  of  these 
insecticidal  materials  in  the  operation  of 
resort  type  properties.) 

Rodenticides 

Whereas  2,4-D  was  a  chemical  discovery 
which  had  little  relation  to  the  operation  of 
the  war  itself  and  DDT  was  a  chemical 
which  was  developed  with  specific  war  pur¬ 
poses,  the  rodenticides  which  are  now  in  use 
originated  purely  and  simply  because  of 
civilian  shortage  of  rat  killing  poison  and 
the  impossibility  of  securing  Red  Squill,  for 
many  years  the  true  staple.  This  latter  ma¬ 
terial  principally  comes  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  from  which  we  were  substan¬ 
tially  cut  off  even  before  we  entered  the  war 
and  it  was,  therefore,  early  in  the  war  period 
that  we  began  to  experience  increased 
rodent  activity  and  a  lessening  of  supply  of 
rat  poison.  Whereas  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  chemicals  which  are  poisonous  to 
rats  and  could  have  been  substituted  for 
Red  Squill,  most  of  them  are  entirely  too 
dangerous  to  use.  There  has  heen  a  new 
discovery  in  this  field  however,  which  is 
called  “Antu”  (alphanaphythylthiourea). 


This  material  has  been  very  successful  in  its 
application,  particularly  for  the  Norway 
Gray  Rat.  For  this  species  it  has  now  be¬ 
come  virtually  a  “specific”  to  the  point 
where  it  has  supplanted  Red  Squill  even 
though  the  latter  is  now  again  becoming 
available.  Antu  is  for  some  reason  not  as 
effective  on  the  Alexandrinus  rats,  requir¬ 
ing  almost  50  times  as  much  to  kill  it  as  it 
does  to  kill  the  Norway  rat. 

This  material  was  described  in  the  Main¬ 
tenance  Exchange  columns  of  the  Journal 
of  December  1945  in  an  article  which 
pointed  out  that  while  highly  poisonous  it 
causes  immediate  wretching  in  human  be¬ 
ings,  cats  and  dogs,  and  so  it  is  eliminated 
from  their  systems.  Rats  being  unable  to 
vomit  are  not  similarly  protected  and  are 
killed.  Another  highly  valuable  quality  is 
that  it  also  apparently  is  “acceptable”  to 
rats,  that  is,  it  does  not  “taste”  bad  and  it 
takes  them  a  considerable  amount  of  expe¬ 
rience  before  they  learn  to  avoid  it. 

Another  new  rodenticide  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  publicity  is  that  known  as 
“1080.”  Rates  also  accept  this  material 
freely  and  it  is  perhaps  even  more  poison¬ 
ous  than  Antu  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  highly  toxic  also  to  human  beings 
and  animals.  It,  therefore,  can  be  used  only 
by  experts  under  strict  control. 

In  general  the  value  of  both  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  to  property  managers  is  through  ac¬ 
tion  by  civic  bodies  and  by  neighborhood 
groups.  The  difficulty  of  handling  them 
virtually  precludes  their  use  by  non-experts, 
though,  of  course,  property  managers  will 
order  work  done  with  these  materials 
from  local  exterminators  and  contractors. 
Also,  however,  the  use  of  these  materials  in 
small  areas  is  not  very  practicable.  It  re¬ 
quires  many  days  sometimes  to  kill  rats  with 
Antu  and  the  danger  of  using  1080  is  such 
that  it  is  not  recommended  in  exposed  sec¬ 
tions.  These  discoveries  are,  however,  im- 
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portant  community  developments — have 
received  a  large  amount  of  publicity — and 
should  result  in  a  great  deal  more  effective 
rodent  control  in  city  buildings. 

Plastic  Screening 

Plastic  screening  is  another  material 
which  was  developed  principally  during 
the  war  as  a  substitute  for  standard  ma¬ 
terials  which  were  no  longer  available. 
Galvanized  and  copper  screen  cloth  had 
virtually  disappeared  by  1943  and  plastic 
cloth  received  a  tremendous  impetus  during 
this  period.  It  now  appears  that  it  has 
several  important  advantages  which  may 
partially,  perhaps  entirely,  result  in  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  old  standard  materials. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  great  deal 
more  durability  than  either  galvanized  wire 
or  copper  wire.  It  also  will  not  puncture 
readily  nor  snag  and  if  it  is  pulled  or  de¬ 
pressed  it  tends  to  resume  its  original  shape. 
Perhaps  its  single  most  important  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  painted 
during  its  entire  life  period,  whereas  the 
painting  of  galvanized  wire  screening  is  an 
important  maintenance  expenditure.  Cop¬ 
per  screening,  of  course,  does  not  have  to  be 
painted  either,  but  copper  has  disadvanta¬ 
geous  staining  properties  unless  it  is  var¬ 
nished.  White  woodwork  or  terra  cotta  sills 
are  usually  stained  through  the  action  of 
rain  water  washing  from  the  screen  onto  the 
white  surfaces  from  the  formation  of  very 
dilute  solutions  of  copper  oxide  and  copper 
sulphate. 

The  principal  disadvantage  to  plastic 
screen  cloth,  revealed  to  date,  is  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  expensive  to  handle  than 
are  the  stiffer  wire  varieties.  In  the  build¬ 
ing  of  screens  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
plastic  material  has  meant  that  it  has  taken 
almost  twice  as  long  to  make  the  same  screen 
’vith  the  plastic  material  as  with  wire  ma¬ 
terial.  This  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
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poor  technique  on  the  part  of  “old  time” 
screen  builders  and  repair  men  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  introduction  of 
new  techniques  and  perhaps  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  eliminate  this  difficulty  entirely. 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  is  an  objection  which 
will  be  fundamental  but  one  which  will  re¬ 
quire  some  alteration  in  technique. 

One  other  fault  of  this  material  is  that  it 
can  be  destroyed  by  fire.  While  it  does  not 
bum,  a  cigarette  will  create  a  large  hole  in 
it.  Many  people  have  the  habit  of  putting 
out  cigarettes  by  scraping  them  over  screen 
cloth  particularly  in  porch  areas.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  with  cigarettes,  for  example,  is  highly 
destmctive  to  plastic  screen  cloth  and, 
while  this  is  not  a  major  fault,  it  is  probably 
one  than  cannot  be  rectified. 

Other  Developments 

Whereas  the  developments  described 
hereinbefore  are  those  which  have  had  the 
most  publicity  and  are  most  closely  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  property  management  business 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintenance,  there 
are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  other  de¬ 
velopments  which  also  may  prove  to  have 
permanent  and  important  value.  One  of 
these  is  “thin  wall  conduit”  which  was  not 
a  war  discovery  at  all  but  which  was  in¬ 
creasingly  used  during  the  war  period;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  remodeling  operations  where  it 
allowed  the  re-use  of  old  conduit  by  thread¬ 
ing  new  wiring  through  the  old  openings. 

Also  several  new  washable  wallpapers 
have  been  developed  during  the  war  period 
though  none  have  been  used  extensively 
enough  in  rental  property  to  indicate  their 
permanent  value. 

Another  pre-war  development  which  saw 
increased  use  during  the  war  period  was  the 
permanent  storm-window  type  of  installa¬ 
tion  consisting  of  two  or  more  panes  of  glass 
with  air  space  in  between,  manufactured  as 
a  single  unit.  “Thermopane”  is  perhaps 
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the  best  known  of  the  group.  Probably  in 
the  long  run  some  of  the  most  important 
“advances”  (from  the  standpoint  of  prop¬ 
erty  operation)  during  the  last  few  years 
will  revolve  around  apparently  minor  items 
which  will  be  incorporated  into  the  main¬ 
tenance  structure  of  our  buildings.  Such 
things  as  the  development  of  bearings  that 
do  not  have  to  be  greased,  of  minature  elec¬ 
tric  motors,  and  of  light  metals  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  our  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  allow  for  more  effective  operation 
and  or  reduce  maintenance  expenditures. 

Most  disappointing  from  a  maintenance 
viewpoint  has  been  the  lack  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  during  the  war  period  in  paints 
and  plumbing.  By  and  large  the  paint  and 
plumbing  materials  and  fixtures  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  shortages  have  proved  to  be  of 
extraordinarily  poor  quality  and  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  standard  ma¬ 
terials  as  they  again  come  into  supply. 
There  were  also  no  important  military  uses 
of  paint  or  plumbing  materials  which  have 
found  civilian  use.  An  effective  bottom 
paint  for  boats  was  developed  by  the  Navy 
which  has  as  its  principal  advantage  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  accumulate  incrustation 
nor  does  it  have  any  substantial  property 
maintenance  value.  The  pressed  plywood 
bathtubs  may  yet  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  market  but  to  date  are  not  a 
serious  threat  to  china  and  enameled  iron. 

There  are  promised  many  new  dramatic 
developments  which  will  revolutionize 
building  operations  and  apartment  living. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  these 
have  to  do  with  heating — have  considerably 
less  application,  therefore,  to  existing 
dwellings  than  to  new  structures.  We  al¬ 
ready  are  seeing  rapid  strides,  however,  in 
the  development  of  “highly  velocity”  air 


and  radiant  heating  which  may  well  change 
operating  techniques  considerably. 

Even  more  startling  developments  are 
promised  in  the  form  of  solar  heat  and  of  a 
liquid  heat  which  will  not  only  heat  the 
house  but  will  heat  water,  operate  the  re¬ 
frigerator  and  cook  meals.  Both  of  these 
have  been  highly  publicized.  An  even  more 
radical  heating  device  which  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  is  one  which  involves  merely  a  large 
compressor  together  with  a  well-like  hole 
in  the  ground.  This  compressor  operating 
like  a  refrigerator,  refrigerates  the  hole  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter  giving  off  heat 
to  warm  the  house.  In  the  summertime  the 
process  is  reversed  and  the  hole  in  the 
ground  is  heated  and  the  house  refriger¬ 
ated.  The  operation  is  like  a  gigantic  re¬ 
versible  refrigerator.  The  ultimate  prom¬ 
ise,  of  course,  in  the  heat  and  power  field  is 
through  use  of  atomic  energy. 

This  article  has  not  been  an  attempt  to 
catalog  in  detail  the  advances  in  physical 
operation  of  income  property  during  the 
war  years.  A  great  many  such  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  insufficiently  tested  for 
their  permanent  value  adequately  to  be 
adjudged.  Others  are  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage  and  insufficient  information  is  avail¬ 
able  about  them  for  intelligent  discussion. 
In  other  cases  the  peacetime  application  of 
wartime  materials  and  discoveries  has  not 
yet  been  established.  There  may  be  ahead 
of  us  a  whole  series  of  revolutionizing  main¬ 
tenance  materials  and  techniques  which 
had  their  genesis  during  the  period  but 
about  which  we  truly  know  nothing  today. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  that  to  date  few 
war  developments  have  assumed  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  property  management 
field  as  compared  with  other  large  indus¬ 
tries. 
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Division  o/ Education 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman 


The  primary  concern  of  the  Division  of 
Education  during  this  year  has  heen  to  aid 
in  offering  Institute  schools  so  that  our 
philosophies  of  management  may  become 
well  rooted  among  those  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  intelligent  guidance  and  control  of 
real  estate  throughout  the  nation.  We  feel 
that  1946  has  been  a  successful  year. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Jim  Downs  and 
Del  Wenzlick,  both  the  faculty  and  the 
scope  of  the  course  were  enlarged  with 
gratifying  results,  a  trend  which  we  hope 
will  continue.  They  have  received  many 
fine  compliments  for  their  work  from  real 
estate  leaders  all  over  the  country.  To  sup¬ 
plement  their  eflForts  they  received  teaching 
support  from  Durand  Taylor,  Kendall 
Cady,  Fred  Chapman  and  Lou  Maginn. 
The  scope  of  the  course  was  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  case  studies  in  each  of  the  schools 
held,  a  feature  which  was  well  received  by 
the  classes. 

One  Hundred  Seventy  Attend  1947 

Courses 

The  school  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  from  April  29  to  May  4  attracted  48 
students,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  from 
June  24  to  29  there  were  45  in  attendance; 
and  San  Diego,  California,  provided  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  77  men  and  women  when  the 
school  was  held  there  from  September  30  to 
October  5.  In  addition  to  the  stimulation 
these  courses  gave  to  the  cause  of  real  estate 
education,  they  resulted  in  35  applications 
for  membership  in  our  Institute.  Two  trends 
revealed  in  these  schools  are  of  especial 
interest.  The  first  is  that  we  are  securing 


higher  quality  in  our  classes.  At  San  Diego, 
for  instance,  50  students  were  presidents, 
owners,  partners  or  managers  of  their  real 
estate  firms.  The  second  trend  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  for  more  CPMs  to  learn  still  more 
about  the  management  business.  Four 
CPMs  were  registered  at  the  last  school  in 
California. 

We  recommend  to  the  1947  Division  of 
Education  that: 

(a)  It  should  schedule  at  least  three  schools  for 
the  year. 

(b)  The  course  of  study  should  be  lengthened  to 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  with  an  increased  fee, 
so  that  the  case  study  may  secure  more  ade* 
quate  treatment. 

(c)  If  the  course  is  lengthened,  each  student 
should  prepare  a  case-study  report  which 
should  be  submitted  for  a  grade. 

(d)  The  faculty  should  be  further  enlarged,  pref¬ 
erably  with  a  man  from  Florida  and  one 
from  the  west  coast. 

(e)  The  text  should  be  rewritten,  condensed,  and 
put  into  book  form  by  someone  who  can  give 
it  color — even  if  it  costs  money. 

(f)  The  Chart  of  Property  Management — an  out¬ 
line  chart  originally  prepared  by  H.  P. 
Holmes — should  be  reviewed,  brought  up  to 
date,  reprinted  and  made  available  to  univer¬ 
sities,  our  students  and  CPMs. 

(g)  An  advanced  property  management  school, 
relating  principally  to  economics  and  cover¬ 
ing  essential  trends  in  present-day  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  and  policies,  should  be  held 
in  Chicago  for  CPMs  only,  for  two  or  three 
days  preceding  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Institute.  A  fee  adequate  to  cover  costs,  with 
a  75  per  cent  margin  for  contingencies, 
should  be  charged. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Education 

Cooperation  with  Universities 

Many  universities  and  colleges  are  now 
offering  various  courses  in  real  estate  but 
our  Division  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
bring  about  an  organized  contact  with  these 
institutions.  We  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  the  Institute  to  provide  some  means 
whereby  those  who  teach  these  courses  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  understanding  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  particularly  as  to  the  policies  which 
we  consider  sound  and  essential. 

As  a  step  in  that  direction,  we  feel  that 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  these 
teachers  to  attend  a  short,  intensive  course 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  our  fac¬ 
ulty.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  hold 
it  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  or  some 
other  sound  institution.  Those  who  satis¬ 
factorily  pass  the  course  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  certificate  from  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management,  stating  that 
they  are  qualified  to  teach  the  policies  and 
principles  of  this  organization.  We  further 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
from  the  treasury  to  cover  the  cost  of  com¬ 
plimentary  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  of 
Property  Management  for  each  such  ac¬ 
credited  faculty  member. 

To  summarize  the  situation  in  the  fields 
of  education  we  have  covered  so  far  in  this 
report,  we  can  say  that  measurable  progress 
has  been  made  and  tbat  more  will  be  made 
in  our  schools  and  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
various  colleges  and  universities. 

But  we  are  not  making  much  progress  in 
another  field  which  we  consider  to  be  al¬ 
most  more  important  at  this  time.  Our  fun¬ 
damental  problem  is  still  to  wean  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  public,  mortgage  lenders  and  most 
property  owners  away  from  a  more  or  less 
universal  concept  tbat  property  manage¬ 
ment  is  mainly  a  function  of  writing  a  legi¬ 
ble  rent  receipt.  We  are  not  interested  in 
teaching  this  group  how  to  manage  prop¬ 


erty,  but  we  are  tremendously  interested  in 
their  acquiring  an  understanding  that  a 
skilled  property  manager  is  as  essential  to 
income  real  estate  as  a  good  chef  is  to  a 
restaurant. 

Engraved  Cards  for  New  CPMs 

In  past  meetings  we  have  discussed  var¬ 
ious  approaches  to  this  prime  problem  but 
there  has  been  little  coordinated  effort  to 
achieve  this  objective.  A  small  start  has 
been  made  by  providing  new  CPMs  and 
new  AMDs  with  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
engraved  announcement  cards  which  can 
be  mailed  to  prospective  clients  and  the 
general  public.  The  use  of  AMO  announce¬ 
ment  cards  has  been  rather  general  and 
public  response  has  been  good.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division  of  Education  person¬ 
ally  saw  one  of  these  engraved  cards,  issued 
by  a  competitor,  pinned  to  the  bulletin 
board  above  the  desk  of  the  real  estate 
editor  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper.  While 
a  number  of  new  CPMs  have  used  the  en¬ 
graved  cards  for  mailing  to  the  public, 
many  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  which  is  so  envied  by  most  of 
the  older  members. 

State  Meetings 

Another  step  in  this  line  of  educational 
work,  has  been  a  direct  effort  to  place  In¬ 
stitute  speakers  on  the  program  of  state  real 
estate  conventions.  More  than  a  dozen  con¬ 
ventions  were  covered  this  year,  but  we 
bave  failed  to  secure  basic  belp  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  members.  It  takes  belp 
from  local  sources,  first  to  teU  us  about  the 
conventions  to  be  held  and  then  in  pro¬ 
moting  an  invitation  for  an  institute 
speaker.  Our  officers  can’t  write  to  a 
stranger  in  another  state  and  say,  “We  want 
a  place  on  your  program.”  They  can  only 
be  available,  if  invited.  If  our  members  do 
not  create  these  invitations  in  their  home 
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states,  we  will  not  get  our  message  across. 
The  chapters  and  the  regional  vice* 
presidents  could  aid  a  great  deal  hy  assum* 
ing  this  phase  of  the  educational  work. 

Advertising  and  Education 

While  we  have  often  discussed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  and  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  in  educating  property  owners  and 
the  general  public,  little  has  really  been 
accomplished  by  this  Division.  A  few  mem¬ 
bers  have  individually  developed  ideas  and 
then  made  them  available  to  other  members 
but  no  organized  effort  has  been  made.  We 
still  think  that  this  field  is  very  important 
and  we  recommend  that  a  special  committee 
be  created  to  develop  educational  adver¬ 
tising  items  for  use  in  newspapers,  on  blot¬ 
ter  stock  or  as  pamphlets.  This  committee 
should  be  given  an  appropriation  adequate 
to  engage  competent  designers  and  counsel. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done  is  found 
in  the  excellently  prepared  pamphlet,  “Ac¬ 
credited  Management  Organization,”  issued 
by  the  Admissions  Committee.  Actually, 
the  basic  part  of  our  whole  problem  in  this 
line  of  education  is  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
of  our  members  appear  to  be  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  publicizing  and  in  building  favor¬ 
able  opinion  as  to  membership  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  or  its  importance.  This  has  been 
high  lighted  very  forcefully  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Division  in  the  past  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
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receive  dozens  of  letters  from  CPMs  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation.  But  a  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  their  letterheads  usually  failed  to 
devulge  a  single  clue  as  to  their  association 
with  the  Institute.  Only  in  a  few  cases  was 
he  able  to  find  the  initials,  “CPM,”  or  an  im¬ 
print  of  the  Institute  seal  on  the  paper. 
Curiously  enough,  the  officials  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  seem  to  be  the  most  shy  in  this  respect. 

Over-all  NAREB  Education 

During  the  year,  little  contact  has  been 
maintained  with  the  NAREB  Committee 
on  Education  or  with  any  of  the  education 
committees  sponsored  by  other  Institutes 
or  organizations.  But  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  if  these 
committees  could  meet  together  and  ex¬ 
change  views  at  periodic  intervals.  It  is  our 
recommendation  that  the  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  this  Institute  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  education  committees  of  our  affiliated 
organizations  to  meet  with  it  at  the  time  of 
the  next  business  meeting  in  Chicago. 

An  now  before  we  bring  this  report  to  a 
delayed  close,  we  want  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  officers  and  members  for  their 
patience  and  their  help  in  connection  with 
our  activities  of  the  year.  It  is  deeply  ap¬ 
preciated. 

editor’s  note:  The  foregoing  report  was  made  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  for  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  on  November  13,  1946. 
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MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 


By  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  CPM,  MAI, 

EDITOR  Comments  by  Readers, 

Notes  by  the  Editor 


DDT  for  Resort  Hotels 

The  following  letter  from  the  J.  B.  Pound 
Hotels  together  with  an  article  from  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  describes  in  some 
detail  the  value  of  DDT  in  relation  to  build¬ 
ings  that  have  extensive  grounds  such  as 
resort  hotels  and  garden  apartments: 

Editor  of  Maintenance  Elxchange 
Journal  of  Property  Management 
22  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  which  appeared 
in  the  Savannah  Morning  News  Wednesday, 
September  4,  1946.  We,  of  the  J.  B.  Pound 
Hotels  in  the  Savannah,  Georgia,  area  who 
operate  the  Hotel  De  Soto  in  Savannah,  the 
General  Oglethorpe  Hotel  and  Golf  Club 
in  Wilmington  Island,  and  the  De  Soto 
Beach  Hotel  and  Cabana  Club,  Savannah 
Beach,  Tybee  Island,  feel  that  the  use  of  the 
marvelous  DDT  in  this  manner,  and  over 
such  a  wide  area,  to  provide  comfort  for 
our  guests  is  truly  an  innovation.  We 
thought  you  might  want  to  reprint  this  ar¬ 
ticle  in  your  publication. 

If  I  can  give  you  any  further  information 
oh  the  subject,  please  call  on  me. 

Cordially  yours, 
Bradley  Powell 
Director  of  Sales. 

Magic  Spray  Works 

DDT  Conquers  Wilmington’s  Pests;  Hotel  No 
Longer  a  White  Elephant 
The  final  barrier  to  pleasant  living  on  lush 

Wilmington  Island  has  been  conquered  by  man¬ 


agement  of  the  General  Oglethorpe  Hotel  with 
help  of  DDT  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Revealing  yesterday  the  new-fangled  contrap¬ 
tion  which  spreads  a  thin  coat  of  DDT  vapor 
over  grass,  shrubs  and  buildings  over  the  hotel’s 
150-acre  plot,  Charles  G.  Day,  vice  president  of 
the  J.  B.  Pound  Hotels,  declared  the  area  has 
been  completely  freed  of  mosquitoes,  sand  flies 
and  common  house  flies. 

Not  content  with  using  the  wonder  insecticide 
about  the  hotel  alone,  Mr.  Day  said  the  golf 
course  also  is  sprayed  two  to  three  times  a  month 
so  golfers  may  round  the  18-hole  course  in  com¬ 
fort. 

It’s  a  far  cry  now,  Mr.  Day  grinned,  from  days 
of  not  so  long  ago  when  a  hotel  guest  dare  not 
sit  outside  the  hotel  in  the  late  afternoon,  much 
less  at  night.  With  DDT  treatments  he  said 
guests  sit  in  comfort  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night 
about  the  swimming  pool,  the  dock  or  even  on 
the  golf  course. 

Hotel’s  Future  Assured 

Mr.  Day  feels  that  the  new  pest  killer  assures 
success  of  the  Oglethorpe  as  an  all-year  vacation 
spot  even  when  times  become  much  tougher  than 
they  are  now.  Not  only  has  the  chemical  dis¬ 
persed  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies  but  it  also  has 
caused  demise  of  house  flies  which  never  added 
anything  to  the  spot’s  value  from  a  vacationer’s 
standpoint. 

The  spraying,  which  covers  every  shrub  and 
blade  of  grass  on  tbe  hotel  property,  so  far  bas 
shown  no  adverse  effect  on  plants  themselves, 
Mr.  Day  said.  He  added  that  a  special  formula 
is  used  as  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  admitted  that  at  first  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  apprehensive  about  using  the  powerful 
insecticide  which  kills  not  only  mosquitoes,  flies 
and  sand  flies  but  also  all  other  insects.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  so  far,  however,  that  pol¬ 
lination  of  plants  has  been  hindered  and  flowers 
still  grow  in  all  their  former  profusion. 

Birds  Not  Disturbed 

Neither  has  bird  or  animal  life  been  affected, 
Mr.  Day  declared.  The  area  still  is  alive  with 
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mocking  birds  and  other  winged  creatures  as 
well  as  tame  squirrels  which  abound. 

The  new  venture  got  under  way  just  before  the 
International  Monetary  Conference,  held  at  the 
hotel  in  March,  when  Mr.  Day  called  on  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  help  in  making  the 
grounds  more  attractive  and  comfortable  for  the 
guests.  DDT  was  sprayed  over  the  area  prior  to 
the  convention,  first  by  airplane  loaned  by  the 
department,  and  then  in  successive  treatment  by 
a  special  machine  that  belonged  to  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

EUated  over  success  of  the  original  experi¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Day  borrowed  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment’s  spraying  machine  until  he  could 
purchase  a  similar  machine  for  the  hotel’s  pri¬ 
vate  use.  The  hotel  executive  declared  the 
project  never  would  have  been  possible  but  for 
the  close  cooperation  given  by  the  department 
and  credited  W.  Gordon  Brance,  a  representa¬ 
tive,  with  the  idea  that  led  to  use  of  the  machine 
and  consequent  elimination  of  insects  on  the 
island. 

Even  Lamps  Are  Treated 

The  machine  used  by  the  Oglethorpe  now,  an 
improved  model  over  the  one  borrowed  from 
agriculture,  shoots  a  60-foot  stream  of  DDT 
vapor  in  any  direction.  It  is  powered  by  a  60- 
horse  power  aircooled  motor  and  is  mounted  on 
a  special  truck.  For  treating  window  screens  a 
special  roller  is  used  soaked  in  the  chemical. 
Even  the  outside  lamp  globes  are  treated  with 
DDT  to  prevent  insects  from  congregating  there 
as  they  normally  wilL 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  Day  said,  the  entire  grounds 
with  exception  of  the  golf  course  are  sprayed 
three  times  a  week.  The  golf  course  is  sprayed 
about  three  a  month.  One  spraying  costs  about 
$50,  be  said,  adding  that  the  cost  at  first  ran  to 
$100  but  that  an  improved  formula  which  allows 
dilution  is  now  used. 

Mr.  Day  figures  the  spraying  eliminates  a 
minimum  of  95  per  cent  of  all  insects. 

’’The  only  way  a  mosquito  will  light  on  yon 
now,”  he  declared,  “is  for  you  to  be  its  first  target 
when  it  lands  on  the  island.”  He  explained  that 
if  the  insect  landed  anywhere  else  it  would  en¬ 
counter  the  thin  film  of  DDT  and  die. 

DDT,  Mr.  Day  said,  leaves  no  odor  and  does 
not  stain  clothing. 

“It’s  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  heard  of,” 
the  hotel  executive  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 
He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  1930’s  when  the 
Oglethorpe  was  called  a  “white  elephant,”  a  tag 
he  feels  sure  will  be  lost  forever,  thanks  at  least 
in  part  to  DDT. 
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Terrazzo  Repair 

Eiditor  of  Maintenance  Exchange 
Journal  of  Property  Management 
22  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
within  the  last  few  years  in  an  office  huild* 
ing  where  lobby  terrazzo  has  become  se¬ 
verely  pitted.  This  situation  has  been  worse 
near  the  front  of  the  building  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  revolving  doors.  This  is  a 
problem  with  which  we  have  not  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  and  1  would  like  to 
have  your  advice  as  to:  (a)  the  reason  for 
this  difficulty;  and  (b)  the  methods  by 
which  we  can  repair  the  damage  already 
done. 

In  return  I  wdll  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
with  any  information  in  regard  to  our  own 
maintenance  techniques  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  members  of  the  Institute. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  P., 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  only  successful  method  of  repairing  a 
pitted  terrazzo  floor  is  to  have  it  thoroughly 
machine  grouted.  This  work  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  by  building  crews  even  with  adequate 
machinery.  It  is  best  to  employ  a  competent 
terrazzo  contractor.  In  the  machine  grouting 
process  a  colored  cement  is  used  to  match  the 
cement  in  the  terrazzo  floor.  It  is  then  grouted 
into  the  pits  and  also  a  film  of  cement  is  left  over 
the  entire  floor  together  with  a  liquid  prepara¬ 
tion  that  keeps  the  cement  from  drying  too  fast. 
The  entire  floor  is  then  polished. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  terrazzo 
floors  become  pitted  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  cause  without  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  itself  and  of  the  condition  and 
use  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Anyone  having  this 
difficulty  should  check  the  washing  compound 
because  frequently  strong  soaps  that  contain 
caustic  and  lye  in  substantial  amounts  will  eat 
the  cement.  Rolling  equipment  which  is  too 
heavy  over  a  terrazzo  floor  will  also  pit  the  sur¬ 
face  in  time. 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Article  Reviews 

Strangers  at  the  Crossroads. 

Some  of  the  worst  unmarked  crossroads 
that  plague  the  ordinary  traveler  are  not 
found  out  in  the  country  hut  in  our  down¬ 
town  office  and  commercial  buildings. 
Often  building  managers  forget  that  those 
who  are  seeking  tenants  do  not  know  the 
layout  of  the  building  as  he  does.  Even 
though  the  manager  may  be  able  to  find  an 
office  with  his  eyes  closed,  its  location  is  a 
complete  mystery  to  many,  and  may  remain 
so  without  adequate  directional  signs. 

The  article  considers  the  lobby  directory 
board,  directional  signs,  and  floor  direc¬ 
tories,  and  their  importance  in  a  well- 
managed  building.  One  of  the  aspects  of 
the  lobby  directory  board  which  is  stressed 
is  its  location.  A  person  entering  your 
building  does  not  have  time  to  spend  hunt¬ 
ing  in  all  the  comers  of  the  lobby  for  the 
board.  It  should  be  where  he  can  see  it  at 
first  glance,  yet  it  should  not  be  in  the  thor¬ 
oughfare  to  the  elevators  so  that  he  has  to 
fight  against  a  sea  of  humanity  while  look¬ 
ing  for  a  name  on  the  board.  As  a  solution 
to  this  problem,  the  article  suggests  placing 
the  board  in  a  conspicuous  location,  yet  out 
of  the  lanes  of  traffic.  However,  even  with 
this  done,  if  your  board  is  poorly  lighted 
and  badly  lettered,  it  may  as  well  be  non¬ 
existent  as  far  as  improving  your  building  is 
concerned. 


The  arrangement  of  names  on  the  board 
may  not  seem  to  present  much  of  a  problem 
at  first  thought,  but  this  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Definite  policies 
should  be  established  as  to  the  size  and  style 
of  lettering,  spacing,  and  number  of  listings 
per  tenant,  while  the  whole  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  building  and  its  occupants. 

To  follow  the  problem  beyond  the  first 
floor,  look  objectively  at  your  directional 
signs.  Can  one  find  his  way  easily  from  the 
elevator  to  the  desired  room  in  your  build¬ 
ing,  or  is  he  lost  in  a  maze  of  corridors  and 
offices  without  any  signposts  to  guide  him? 
It  is  to  your  eredit  to  have  each  office  easily 
reached.  It  would  be  well  worth  your  time 
to  walk  through  your  own  building  making 
a  few  notes  on  the  improvements  which 
could  take  place.  In  the  long  mn  it  will 
benefit  you.  Buildings  and  Building  Man¬ 
agement,  November,  1946,  pp.  26-28. 

Prepare  for  Competition,  by  WINCHELL 
ROYCE. 

How  to  cut  overhead  so  that  some  measure 
of  profit  is  realized,  and  still  remain  on  good 
terms  with  aU  concerned,  has  been  a  head¬ 
ache  for  most  apartment  managers.  With 
rents  frozen  at  a  low  level,  and  the  costs  of 
repair  and  maintenance  work  rising,  the 
average  owner  has  begun  to  cut  minor  serv¬ 
ices,  repairing  and  decorating.  This  usually 
ends  in  a  clash  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  of  reducing 
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operating  costs  that  is  perfectly  legal.  This 
is  the  use  of  insulation  to  bring  about  lower 
fuel  costs. 

When  most  of  the  older  apartment  houses 
were  built,  the  value  of  insulation  was  not 
fully  known,  but  its  use  in  the  past  several 
years  has  shown  its  great  worth.  There  have 
been  records  showing  fuel  savings  up  to  50 
per  cent  in  apartment  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  materials 
is  mineral  wool,  made  from  limestone  and 
other  rock,  which  is  fireproof,  moisture- 
proof,  and  resists  termites  and  decay.  Its 
installation  is  quite  simple,  as  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  type  of  insulation,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  kind  of  building  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

Fuel  savings  are  not  the  only  dividends 
paid  by  proper  insulation.  Even  though 
now  apartments  are  100  per  cent  rented, 
this  condition  will  not  last.  The  Veterans 
Housing  Program  is  pushing  construction 
of  apartment  houses,  as  well  as  single¬ 
family  houses,  and  public  low-rent  housing 
is  rapidly  going  ahead.  For  this  reason  the 
owners  of  apartment  houses  may  soon  again 
find  themselves  competing  for  tenants. 
Comfort  will  be  a  prime  requisite,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  services,  concessions  and  moderni¬ 
zation  will  also  be  important.  The  best  way 
to  maintain  comfort  both  in  winter  and 
summer  is  by  insulation.  A partment  Houses 
and  Management,  September,  1946,  p.  9. 

Let’s  Take  a  Look  at  the  Record,  by 
GEORGE  R.  BAILEY 

The  problem  of  keeping  just  the  right 
number  and  type  of  statistics  in  building 
management  is  dealt  with  in  this  article. 
While  the  number  of  forms  which  must  be 
kept  increases  with  the  size  of  the  building, 
there  are  some  records  which  are  of  great 
importance  whether  you  operate  one  small 
building  or  several  large  ones.  These  would 
include  the  fuel  consumed,  total  wages,  cost 


of  electric  current,  and  cost  of  various  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  a  period  of  years  these  records 
wdll  prove  an  invaluable  tool. 

Printed  forms  for  various  types  of  records 
are  suggested  by  the  author  and  samples  of 
some  are  reproduced  in  the  article,  with 
suggestions  for  expansion  if  necessary.  Any 
form  must  be  as  simple  as  possible  and 
easily  filled  out.  Thus  it  should  not  con¬ 
tain  items  that  may  require  a  long  time  to 
search  out,  making  the  records  incomplete 
for  that  length  of  time. 

One  value  in  records  is  that  those  of 
several  buildings  can  be  compared  with  one 
another  and  if  the  costs  are  graphed,  any 
deviation  from  normal  can  easily  be  seen. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  records  of  one  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  case  the  records  may  be  com¬ 
pared  over  a  period  of  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  records  in  a 
large  building  is  that  of  the  engine  room. 
Here  it  is  possible  to  watch  costs  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experimentation.  Such  research  is 
an  aid  in  estimating. 

Forms  which  serve  as  reminders  prove  in¬ 
valuable.  These  should  list  all  of  the  items 
that  ought  to  be  checked  regularly.  With¬ 
out  such  a  guide  it  is  easy  to  overlook  one  or 
many  of  these  items. 

Another  form  which  is  advisable  is  one 
for  employment.  Some  much  needed  in¬ 
formation  may  be  overlooked  without  it. 
It  is  also  more  businesslike  to  use  such  a 
form. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  forms  cannot 
be  prepared,  but  it  is  advisable  to  deter¬ 
mine  first  the  minimum  records  that  should 
be  kept,  as  it  is  always  possible  to  expand 
when  necessary.  Skyscraper  Management, 
October,  1946,  pp.  3-5,  30-31. 

What  Policy  on  Tenant  Alterations? 
by  FRANK  H.  O’CONNELL 

In  this  article  the  author  draws  the  line 
of  distinction  between  alteration  and  mod- 
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emization.  Alteration  might  be  defined  as 
follows:  “the  construction  of  partitions  and 
other  facilities  to  accommodate  a  tenant,  or 
those  changes  in  tenant  quarters  other  than 
modernization.”  Webster  describes  mod¬ 
ernization  as:  “to  adapt  to  modern  condi¬ 
tions.” 

In  considering  first  the  question  of  altera¬ 
tions,  the  author  stresses  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  sound  plan  now,  even  though  the 
situation  is  under  control  in  the  present 
market.  It  is  in  a  less  prosperous  market 
that  tenants  demand,  and  often  receive,  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  alterations.  There¬ 
fore  now  is  the  time  to  accustom  the  tenant 
to  paying  his  share.  As  to  what  is  his  share, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  tenant’s  paying  the  entire  cost, 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  One  plan  which 
has  been  used  by  the  author  is  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  alteration  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
rental  under  the  lease. 

The  Indianapolis  Association  of  Building 
Owners  and  Managers,  of  which  the  author 
is  a  member,  has  worked  out  a  plan  which, 
though  liberal,  can  be  changed  after  a  trial 
period. 

The  plan  is  worked  out  on  a  basic  theory 
that  any  tenant  is  entitled  to  four  outside 


partitions,  a  finished  floor,  standard  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  standard  paint,  a  wash  basin,  a 
normal  number  of  base  plugs,  and  other 
minor  items.  Alterations  are  handled  as 
follows : 

(1)  All  floor  coverings,  other  than  a  satisfactory 

finished  floor,  to  he  paid  hy  lessee. 

(2)  All  special  cahinets  or  counters  to  be  paid  by 

lessee. 

( 3 )  flighting  fixtures,  other  than  standard  fixtures, 

to  be  furnished  and  installed  at  lessee’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

(4)  All  plumbing  requiring  special  fixtures  or  in¬ 

stalled  in  out  of  standard  places  to  be  paid 
by  lessee. 

(5)  Window  ventilation  to  be  paid  by  lessee. 

(6)  Any  unusual  wiring  for  outlets,  or  outlets 

located  in  unusual  places,  buzzers,  alarms, 
etc.  charged  to  lessee. 

(7)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  decorating  costs 

that  are  not  standard  to  be  paid  by  lessee. 

(8)  Any  acoustical  treatment  to  be  paid  by  lessee. 

(9)  Any  air-conditioning  to  be  paid  by  lessee. 

(10)  The  cost  of  alterations  or  partitions  to  be 

shared  by  lessee  in  varying  amounts  de¬ 
pending  upon  type  of  alteration. 

As  a  final  point,  building  managers  are 
urged  to  put  buildings  in  shape  now,  rather 
than  wait  until  modernization  cannot  be 
afforded,  and  buildings  fall  into  decay. 
Buildings  and  Building  Management,  De¬ 
cember,  1946,  pp.  12-13. 
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New  Certifications 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  the  institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  66  to  75  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers. ) 

LOUIE  D.  KEMP, 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Born,  Maplesville,  Alabama,  November  30,  1908; 
associated  with  Engel  Realty  Company  since  1934; 
from  1927  throngh  1931  worked  in  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  Woodward  Iron  Company,  Birming¬ 
ham;  12  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management 
handling  commercial,  apartment,  and  residential 
properties;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Birmingham  and  nearby  mnnicipalities;  active  in 
local  board  committee  woik;  past  secretary  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  division  of  Birmingham  Real 
Estate  Board ;  member,  American  Legion. 

GUS  B.  THAMES, 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

Bom,  Mobile,  Alabama,  November  7,  1910;  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  of  real  estate  in  firm  of  Thames,  Jack- 
son,  Harris  Company  (formerly  McHugh,  Hamilton, 
Lyon  Co.) ;  13  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement;  professional  territory  covers  Mobile  and 
Baldwin  Counties  in  the  state  of  Alabama ;  attended 
University  of  Alabama  for  three  and  one-half  years ; 
past  president,  Mobile  Real  Elstate  Association; 
member.  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Kiwanis  Club. 

JACK  FARRIS, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Bora  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  November  2, 1911; 
was  associated  with  W.  B.  Worthen  Co.,  Bankers, 
from  1930  until  AprU,  1942,  at  which  time  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  Army ;  served  four  years  in  the  Army,  after 
which,  on  May  29,  1946,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Conner  &  Baldwin;  he  is  a  designated  ap¬ 
praiser  for  the  Veterans  Administration,  making 
#501  loans;  in  addition  he  makes  conventional  ap¬ 
praisals  for  individuals ;  most  of  his  professional  life 
has  been  devoted  to  residential  property  manage¬ 


ment  and  business  leases;  territory  covered  profes¬ 
sionally  includes  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

M.  G.  WILD, 

Long  Beach,  California. 

Bora,  Loveland,  Colorado,  May  28,  1882 ;  operates 
own  real  estate  office;  16  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  previous  experience  includes 
construction  and  operation  of  factory  buildings  for 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  2  years  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  and  8  years  as  a  Ford  Motor  Car 
Dealer;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Long  Beach;  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  as  vice  president  of  the  Long  Beach  Realty 
Board  as  well  as  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  Real  Estate  Association. 

LLOYD  BALDRIDGE, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Born,  Monett,  Missouri,  May  7,  1902;  assistant 
secretary  and  trust  officer.  Union  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company ;  member  of  board  of  directors. 
La  Jolla  Hermosa  Co.  and  Palomar  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  San  Diego;  member,  board  of  directors, 
Manx  Corp.,  Chicago;  five  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management,  specializing  in  commercial 
property;  member  of  the  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club  of  San  Diego;  member  of  the  Society  of  Res¬ 
idential  Appraisers;  professional  territory  covers 
southern  California  including  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

JOHN  COTTON, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Bora,  San  Diego,  California,  March  23,  1913; 
partner,  O.  W.  Cotton  Co.;  12  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management,  specializing  in  apartment 
properties  and  retail  stores;  professional  territory 
covers  San  Diego  County;  attended  San  Diego  State 
College  one  year  and  Stanford  University  two  and 
one-half  years. 

JULIUS  KEMMER, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Born,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  March  13, 
1894;  department  manager,  Percy  H.  Goodwin  Com- 
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pany;  in  property  management  and  allied  basiness 
field  for  27  years;  actively  engaged  also  in  the  field 
of  appraisals  and  real  estate  loans;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  San  Diego  County;  experiences  ranged 
through  the  fields  of  accounting,  auditing,  economics 
and  investments. 

WILLIAM  W.  MURRAY, 

Son  Diego,  California. 

Bom,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  July  18,  1901; 
real  estate  manager,  Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company; 
during  the  war  this  firm  received  three  awards  for 
excellence  in  management  in  connection  with  620 
FPHA  units  for  which  they  were  responsible;  17 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  includ¬ 
ing  store  properties,  ofiSces,  lofts,  and  apartment 
buildings;  prior  to  moving  to  San  Diego  in  1944 
engaged  in  property  management  in  New  York  City 
as  district  manager  for  Douglas  L.  EUliman  &  Co., 
Inc.;  in  Bridgeport,  Conn,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
city  property  manager  for  Mass.  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.;  present  territory  covered  profes¬ 
sionally  includes  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  Coronado, 
LaMesa,  San  Ysidro,  Chula  Vista  and  National  City, 
all  in  California;  B.S.  Degree  in  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  re¬ 
search  engineer  and  assistant  to  secretary.  Building 
Managers’  and  Owners’  Association  of  New  York, 
Inc.  (1927-1929). 

JOHN  D.  THOMPSON,  JR., 

San  Diego,  California. 

Bom,  San  Francisco,  California,  August  28,  1908; 
assistant  secretary  and  trast  officer,  Union  Title  In¬ 
surance  and  Trust  Co.;  has  served  as  an  officer  of 
company  for  the  past  nine  years;  11  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management;  experience  also 
includes  appraising,  real  estate  loans,  and  commer¬ 
cial  leasing. 

ANDREW  J.  KONERSMANN, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Bom,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  19, 1915;  assistant 
manager,  accounting  department.  Van  Schaack  &  Co., 
four  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
specializing  in  downtown  office  buildings;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Denver;  attended 
Missouri  Institute  of  Accountancy  and  Law  for  six 
years;  executive  secretary,  Denver  Association  of 
Building  Owners  &  Managers;  member,  Denver 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member,  Missouri 
Institute  of  Accountants  and  Law  Key  Society;  mem¬ 
ber,  International  Accountants  Society;  member. 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants;  member, 
Denver  Board  of  Realtors. 


HUDSON  MOORE,  JR., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Bom,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  May  10,  1906;  president. 
The  Walter  A.  Cheesman  Realty  Company;  serves 
in  an  official  capacity  for  five  other  firms;  16  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management;  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  engineering ;  specializes  in  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  properties;  professional  territory 
covers  the  city  of  Denver;  B.S.  Degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Colorado;  con¬ 
tinued  work  in  physics  and  architecture  under  a 
Rhodes  scholarship  to  Oxford  University;  during 
World  War  II  served  as  a  Commander,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  and  as  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director,  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  as  well  as  Naval  Ordnance  Officer,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  past  director  and  corpo¬ 
rate  secretary  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors; 
served  two  terms  as  director  of  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

F.  H.  TARBELL, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  Denver,  Colorado,  June  27, 1919;  associated 
with  Van  Schaack  and  Company;  five  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  real  estate  management;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  city  of  Denver  and  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts;  served  during  World  War  II  for  3  years  with 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 

WESLEY  EVANS  BUCHANAN, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Bom,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  6,  1917;  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  insurance  and  property  manage¬ 
ment  departments  of  J.  Wesley  Bnchanan,  Realtor- 
Builder;  vice  president  and  secretary  of  Wesmond 
Building  and  Investment  Company;  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  White  House  Chemical 
Company ;  4  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  experience  also  includes  new  home  and 
apartment  house  constraction  and  sales  work;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Colombia ;  B.S.  Degree  in  Economics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  vice-president.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  (1945- 
46) ;  member  of  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington;  member,  Washington 
Board  of  Trade;  association  member,  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board. 

D.  PAGE  CORNWELL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bom,  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  14,  1914; 
vice  president.  Drary  Realty  Corporation;  for  two 
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years  majored  in  real  estate  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce;  engaged  in  construction 
work  two  years;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management,  specializing  in  eight-  and  nine-floor 
apartment  buildings;  professional  territory  covers 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  nearby  Maryland. 

A.  T.  BECKWITH, 

Miami,  Florida. 

Bom,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  10,  1904;  man¬ 
ager  of  commercial  properties.  The  Keyes  Company ; 
five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
specializing  in  office  buildings  and  stores;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Miami,  Miami  Beach,  Coral 
Cables,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Bradenton,  Ocala,  Sebring, 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Fort  Pierce;  previously  for 
thirteen  years  engaged  in  all  branches  of  electric 
utility  business;  president  of  the  Building  Owners 
&  Managers  Association  of  Miami;  past  president. 
Holy  Comforter  Episcopal  Men’s  Club;  member, 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce;  director,  southern 
conference  of  Building  Owners  &  Managers;  mem¬ 
ber,  Miami  Board  of  Realtors  and  Florida  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Realtors. 

WILLIAM  GRANT  HECK,  JR., 

Miami,  Florida, 

Bom,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  27,  1909; 
for  two  years  assistant  manager,  property  manage¬ 
ment  department,  The  Keyes  Company;  previously 
for  10  years  engaged  in  property  management  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  specializes  in  apartments 
and  hotels;  professional  territory  covers  the  state 
of  Florida. 

FULLER  L.  KENDRICK,  JR., 

Miami,  Florida. 

Bom,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  December  17, 1915; 
assistant  manager,  commercial  properties.  The 
Keyes  Company;  attached  to  R.A.F.,  winter  1941-42; 
for  past  eleven  years  engaged  in  real  estate  business, 
ten  of  them  in  Birmingham,  Alabama;  experience 
includes  management,  mortgage,  sales  and  insur¬ 
ance;  professional  territory  covers  southern 
Florida. 

DAVID  R.  ISEN, 

Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

Bom,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  3,  1908; 
partner,  Bertman  &  Isen;  during  the  War  period 
worked  with  the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
and  the  Boca  Raton  Air  Field  in  Florida;  was  also 
engaged  in  constraction  of  homes  and  apartments; 
six  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
professional  territory  covers  Miami  Beach;  B.S. 
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Degree  in  economics  from  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce. 

GEORGE  C.  ROUGHGARDEN, 

Passagrille  Beach,  Florida. 

Bom,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  January  16,  1896; 
for  the  past  seven  years  has  owned  and  operated  a 
real  estate  office  which  has  been  in  existence  on 
Passagrille  Beach  for  over  35  years;  assisted  in  the 
sale  promotion  of  Snell  Island  from  1925  to  1926; 
entered  the  general  brokerage  business  in  1925; 
seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
professional  territory  covers  St.  Petersburg  Beach, 
Bennett  Beach,  Bellevista  Beach,  and  Passagrille 
Beach;  member,  St.  Petersburg  Board  of  Realtors, 
St.  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Passa¬ 
grille  Beach  Yacht  Club;  member,  American 
Legion  and  Masonic  Lodge. 

HENRY  E.  SMOAK, 

Tampa,  Florida. 

Born,  Cordova,  South  Carolina,  May  10,  1902 ;  co¬ 
owner  of  Smoak  Brothers  in  Tampa,  with  a  branch 
office  in  Haines  City;  has  operated  own  business  for 
15  years,  during  which  time  he  specialized  in  prop¬ 
erty  management,  acting  as  property  management 
and  sales  broker  for  HOLC  properties,  as  well  as  for 
other  mortgage  companies  and  private  owners;  for 
two  and  one-half  years  of  World  War  II  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  large  Tampa  coiistmction  company, 
setting  up  accounting  systems  covering  approxi¬ 
mately  47  Army  and  Navy  contracts  which  were  be¬ 
ing  constracted  in  Florida,  six  other  states  and 
Puerto  Rico;  professional  territory  covers  Polk  and 
Hillsborough  Counties  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

H.  W.  DiCRISTINA, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Bom,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  October  2,  1900;  manager 
of  the  property  management  department,  Haas  & 
Dodd;  engaged  in  the  field  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  for  four  years;  in  real  estate  business  since 
1926;  for  the  past  four  years  served  in  the  United 
States  Army,  being  discharged  as  Major;  B.S.  Degree 
in  business  administration,  Emory  University;  Haas 
&  Dodd  acts  as  general  agent  for  the  Aetna  Casualty 
Co.;  local  agent  for  15  fire  insurance  companies; 
mortgage  loan  correspondent.  Provident  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  greater  Atlanta  area. 

BOYD  F.  WHITE, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Bom,  Temple,  Georgia,  November  17,  1896;  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  Draper-Owens  Co.;  16  years’ 
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experience  in  real  estate  management;  taught  one 
year  at  Georgia  School  of  Technology  from  which 
he  graduated  with  a  B.S.C.  Degree;  member,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  national  scholastic  society  and  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma,  national  commercial  society;  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Rent  and  Appraisal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board;  principal 
business  connections  include  appraising  for  national 
life  insurance  companies,  mortgage  companies, 
banks,  the  NHA  and  HOLC;  professional  territory 
covers  Fulton  and  DeKalb  Counties  in  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

WARNER  G.  BAIRD, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  26,  1885;  president, 
Baird  and  Warner;  firm  established  in  1855;  35 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management;  prin¬ 
cipal  clients  include  Pheonix  Mutual  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Chicago  and  suburban  areas; 
graduated  from  Cornell  University. 

WILLIAM  S.  EVERETT, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  26,  1904;  associated 
with  Ross,  Browne  &  Fleming  since  1927;  19  years’ 
experience  in  management  of  offices,  apartment 
buildings,  and  cooperatives;  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  general  real  estate  and  appraisal  work; 
principal  clients  are  Palmolive  Building,  Palmer 
estate.  Lake  Forest  University,  and  several  coopera¬ 
tive  corporations;  professional  territory  covers  city 
of  Chicago,  principally  the  downtown  section  and 
near  north  side;  obtained  B.  S.  Degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois;  spent  five  years  in  the  United 
States  Army  as  Lt.  Col.,  General  Staff  Corp.;  direc¬ 
tor,  Apartment  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
Association  of  Chicago. 

THOMAS  J.  FLEMING, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  8,  1899;  managing 
partner,  Ross,  Browne  &  Fleming;  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  director  of  the  919  Corporation;  treasurer, 
900.  Michigan  Avenue  North  Corporation;  in  the 
real  estate  business  for  30  years;  past  president, 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce;  professional  territory  covers 
city  of  Chicago,  principally  the  Loop  and  near  north 
side. 

JOHN  L.  HALL, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Paxton,  Illinois,  January  31,  1907 ;  partner, 
Hall-Johnson;  entered  property  management  field 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  in  1929  work¬ 
ing  for  Cochran  &  McCluer;  for  six  years  in  real 
estate  loan  department  of  First  National  Bank,  then 
for  two  and  one-half  years  with  Long-Kogen,  Inc.; 
associated  with  Hogan  &  Farwell  in  management 
department  from  1941  to  March  1946  when  he 
opened  own  real  estate  office  in  partnership  with 
Harold  C.  Johnson;  present  vice  president  and 
former  chairman.  Renting  and  Management  Com¬ 
mittee,  North  Side  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  north  and  northwest  side  of  Chicago, 
also  north  and  northwest  suburban  towns. 

THOMAS  A.  SUMNER, 

Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  7, 1901;  organ¬ 
ized  Sumner  Mortgage  Company  in  1938  and  became 
its  president  in  1939;  entered  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  field  in  1932,  handling  the  Lincoln  National, 
Equitable  and  several  receivership  accounts  during 
the  liquidation  period,  and  now  managing  properties 
for  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and  pri¬ 
vate  owners;  was  president  and  director  of  the  Oak 
Park  Real  Estate  Board;  served  as  director  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Illinois 
Veterans  Commission  by  Governor  Green;  profes¬ 
sional  territory.  Oak  Park  and  western  suburbs. 

BERKLEY  W.  DUCK,  JR., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Bom,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August  28, 1911 ;  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  The  Spann  Company,  13 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management;  A.B. 
Degree  from  Williams  College;  past  chairman, 
property  management  division  of  Indianapolis  Real 
Estate  Board;  past  president,  Indianapolis  Jr. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  served  two  years  the  United 
States  Navy;  professional  territory  covers  Marion 
County,  Indiana. 

GEORGE  R.  JONES, 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Bom,  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  August  20,  1902 ; 
assistant  secretary-treasurer,  Whitcomb  &  Keller, 
Inc.;  13  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management ; 
principal  business  connection.  Federal  Public  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority;  received  LL.B.  Degree,  University 
of  South  Carolina ;  professional  territory  covers  city 
of  South  Bend. 

MARVIN  C.  HOLMES, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  September  20,  1907; 
manager,  property  management  department.  City 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Company;  seven  years’  expe- 
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rience  in  real  estate  management;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  metropolitan  Kansas  City;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  City  with  LL.B.  De¬ 
gree;  released  from  active  duty  after  four  years’ 
service.  World  War  11,  Major,  Cavalry;  member 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member, 
Ekecutive  Committee,  Property  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board. 

THEODORE  J.  WEBER, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Property  manager  for  Dolan  Co.,  Realtors;  has 
been  in  real  estate  management  field  since  1935  ex¬ 
cept  for  three  years’  military  service;  formerly  with 
Chauncey  P.  Heath  Real  Estate  Co.  in  charge  of 
property  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society;  at¬ 
tended  St.  Louis  University  High  School  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.B.  degree  at  St.  Louis  University;  his 
non-real  estate  experience  includes  several  years  in 
the  plumbing  and  heating  supply  business;  he  is  a 
native  Su  Louisan  and  has  friends  in  every  section 
of  the  city;  Dolan  Co.  has  recently  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  Continental  Building,  3615  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis. 

MARTIN  REED,  JR., 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Bom,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  May  13,  1917; 
vice  president,  E.  E.  Braen  Company,  Realtors;  will 
open  own  real  estate  office  in  January  1947;  pre¬ 
viously  associated  with  the  real  estate  department  of 
Fidelity  Union  Trast  Co.  and  with  Frank  H. 
Taylor  &  Son,  Inc.,  Realtors;  ten  years’  experience 
in  the  management  of  residential  and  commercial 
properties;  received  certificate  in  real  estate  from 
Rutgers  University;  professional  territory  covers 
the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

ELLSWORTH  SHORT, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Bom,  Buffalo,  New  York,  February  5,  1895; 
owner  of  own  real  estate  management  company; 
previously  for  15  years,  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
executive  manager.  Hie  Molin  Corporation;  15 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management;  direc¬ 
tor  and  past  president.  Building  Owners  &  Managers 
Association  of  Buffalo;  member,  rental  committee. 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners  &  Man¬ 
agers;  member.  Main  St.  Association  of  Buffalo; 
associate  member,  Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Buffalo  and  Western  New 
York  State. 

ROBERT  J.  HOLLER, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bom,  Covington,  Kentucky,  August  17,  1912; 
associated  with  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.;  eight  years’ 
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experience  in  real  estate  management,  specializing 
in  apartment  buildings;  previously  spent  one  and 
one-half  years  in  investment  business,  and  two 
years  as  a  life  insurance  salesman;  studied  for  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati ;  past  secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
professional  territory  covers  greater  Cincinnati. 

CECIL  L.  TURNER, 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Bom,  Hinton,  Oklahoma,  September  17,  1916; 
manager,  property  management  department,  Mager 
Mortgage  Company ;  three  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  served  two  years  as  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army;  B.A.  Degree  from  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College;  member,  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  active  in  local  chapter  of 
Toastmasters  International;  territory  covered  pro¬ 
fessionally  includes  Oklahoma  City  and  surrounding 
area. 

HAROLD  F.  BURNWORTH, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Bom,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  October  26, 1896; 
proprietor.  North  Side  Real  Estate  Company; 
director  and  past  president.  North  Side  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  former  commissioner.  Department  of 
City  Planning,  Pittsburgh;  former  member,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Zoning  Board;  former  director.  Department 
Supplies,  City  of  Pittsburgh ;  member,  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents;  member.  Society 
Residential  Appraisers;  B.S.  and  LL.B.  Degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  instractor,  in  real 
estate  at  YJVI.C.A.  schools  for  three  years;  honorary 
member.  Beta  Gamma  Sigma;  served  as  sergeant  in 
the  Medical  Corps  during  World  War  I;  20  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management;  professional 
territory  covers  Allegheny  County  in  Pennsylvania, 
especially  north  of  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers. 

HARRY  P.  RICHTER, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  24, 1911 ;  assistant 
manager  of  real  estate,  Camegie-Illinois  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration;  12  years  in  real  estate  management  busi¬ 
ness;  previously  for  five  years  was  instructor  in 
mechanical  and  machine  drawing  at  Schurz  School, 
Chicago;  B.S.  Degree  in  civil  engineering  from  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (now  Illinois  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology) ;  received  honor  cycle  No.  10 
for  highest  activities  and  scholarship  in  graduation 
class;  took  graduate  work  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  Northwestern  University;  received  four-year 
certificate  in  real  estate  from  Central  Y.M.C.A. 
College  in  Chicago ;  Class  “A”  membership  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Real  Estate  Board;  licensed  real  estate 
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broker  in  Pennsylvania;  president,  Pittsburgh 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member,  Mt. 
Lebanon  Board  of  Adjustment;  member.  Western 
Society  of  Engineers;  professional  territory  covers 
the  entire  United  States  as  required  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

SIDNEY  A.  SCHWARTZ, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Bom,  Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  May  10,  1906; 
associated  for  past  three  and  one-half  years  with 
B.  Thorpe  &  Co.;  formerly  in  business  for  self;  ob¬ 
tained  B.S.  degree  in  economics  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  three  and  one-half  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management  specializing  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  properties;  professional  territory 
covers  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

HARRY  M.  GORDON, 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Bom,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  June  14,  1903;  owner, 
G.  &  C.  Realty  Co.;  23  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  principal  business  connections 
include  Pradential  Insurance  Company,  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Girard  Trast  Co.,  several  banks 
and  HOLC :  president,  Scranton  Real  Estate  Board ; 
member.  Finance  Committee,  Pennsylvania  Real 
Estate  Association;  member,  Scranton  Lions  Club; 
vice  president.  The  Good  Will  Industries  of  Scran- 
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ton;  professional  territory  covers  Scranton  and 
Lackawanna  Counties  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

R.  D.  PAYNE, 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Bom,  Adairsville,  Georgia,  October  18,  1899;  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  associated  with  C.  V. 
Brown  &  Bro.  as  manager  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  and  general  accountant;  previously  worked  as 
cashier  for  Bankers  Trast  Company  serving  for 
seven  years  in  the  Bank  of  Fairmount,  Georgia;  also 
worked  in  the  accountant,  real  estate  loan  and  mort¬ 
gage  loan  departments  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chattanooga  for  three  years;  was  receiver  for 
the  First  National  Bank  Mortgage  Trast  for  seven 
years;  professional  territory  covers  Chattanooga 
and  surrounding  area. 

WILLIAM  C.  KUTZ, 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Bora,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  May  11,  1900; 
president,  Kutz  and  Fentress,  Inc.,  Realtors;  firm 
incorporated  in  1934;  24  years  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  field;  veteran.  World  War  I;  serving  second 
term  as  president,  Norfolk  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Beach,  and  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk  Counties  in 
Virginia;  firm  manages  office  buildings,  apartments, 
dwelling  and  commercial  property — operates  own 
maintenance  department. 
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*  A Uo  ifrmbrrt  of  Governing  Council  for  1948. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1948 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK.... Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1946 

STUART  BONDURANT. . .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  lU. 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

11.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1946 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  N.  WEIMAN,  President 
60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

ALBERT  R.  WALKER,  Vice  President 
214  Parkway  Avenue . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

CHRISTINE  B.  NOLAN,  Vice  President 
4500  Bergen  Turnpike. ..  .North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

WALTER  KOSTER,  Vice  President 
2325  Hudson  Boulevard . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MILTON  STERN,  Ftcc  President 
744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

ALTON  VAN  HORN,  Secretary 
250  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL,  Treasurer 
744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  President 
8  South  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HA  IG,  Secretary 
7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RALPH  T.  HORN,  President 
45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  Vice  President 
205  Church  Street . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  SYLVESTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

HOWARD  BLISS,  President 
600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

HARVEY  I.  NEDEAU,  Vice  President 
Jefferson  at  Webster . Muskegon,  Mich. 

WALTER  GUIBORD,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3600  Book  Tower . Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

STEWART  L.  CREBS,  President 
124  S.  LaBrea  Avenue . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS,  Vice  President 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Avenue.. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JAMES  M.  UDALL,  Vice  President 

1680  N.  Vine  Street . Hollywood,  Calif. 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
8900  Beverly  Boulevard. . .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  A.  MEYERS,  President 


450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON,  Vice  President 
1100  Jones  Law  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  Secretary-Treasurer 
541  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

LEWIS  F.  COLBERT,  President 

1931  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRIMES,  JR.,  Secretary 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

RAYMOND  D.  EVANS,  Treasurer 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

K.  P.  WOOD,  Jr.,  President 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  GORDAN  TARR,  Vice  President 
612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  R.  YOUNG,  Treasurer 
792  Mannington  Ave . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 

T.  G.  GRANT,  President 

Atco  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK,  Vice  President 

Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

KENNETH  CROUCH,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Beacon  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBEBT  8.  WENZLICK,  Pretident 
3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CABOL  V.  LAUX,  Secretary 
4658  Oravois  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

JOHN  B.  WAD8WOBTH,  President 
136  S.  Main . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

LAMOINE  HILLEBS,  Vice  President 
231  N.  Lincoln  Avenue . Hastings,  Nebr. 
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HELEN  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
2024  N.  16th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

GLEN  A.  WILSON,  President 
161  W.  Wisconsin  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  A.  LIPPEBT,  Vice  President 
759  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 
735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  PUBulCATIONS 

48*  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill.t 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

46  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

48  Nathan  Poole . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

47  K.  P.  Wood,  Jr. . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

46  James  M.  Bowler . Brighton,  Mass. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

48  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla 

Chairman 

47  Joseph  R.  Smith . Dallas,  Tex. 

4(5  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

48  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn 

Chairman 

47  Richard  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  Ill. 

46  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 


COMMITTEES 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

48  Seely  Cade . Newark,  N.  J. 

47  Albert  J.  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  Morris  M.  Ewing . Atlanta,  Ga. 

47  J.  J.  Heidacher . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Frank  T.  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

46  J.  A.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

47  John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

48  Louis  A.  Maoinn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

46  Edward  S.  Stimpson . Cambridge,  Mass. 

46  F.  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

46  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

46  Edward  Watters . Tulsa,  Okla. 

48  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

48  F.  Orin  Woodbury _ Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

48  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

'  Chairman 

48  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

46  Veda  M.  Bostick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

47  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

46  Thomas  P.  Dean . Boston,  Mass. 

48  Richard  T.  Hosler . Hamilton,  Ohio 

46  Carol  V.  Laux . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


*  Dates  before  names  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  (See  pages  299  to  308,  "Roster  of  Members"  for  ad¬ 
dresses.) 


46  Frank  T.  King . Detroit,  Mich. 

48  Robert  M.  Wilson . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

48  George  R.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

47  Edward  C.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

46  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

46  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

46  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

46  Charles  F.  Curry . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

46  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

46  Ben  0.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

46  F.  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

46  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

Chairman 

46  Harlan  G,  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

46  Sanborn  Houser . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

46  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chairman 

46  Wm.  j.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

46  Stuart  Bondurant.  ..  .Winston-Salem,  N. 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

46  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

46  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

46  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

46  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chairman 

46  Stuart  Bondurant _ Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

46  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

46  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

46  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the 
order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  September  1, 1946. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662). 2115  First  Avenue,  N. 
Murray  Cahill  (426) ....  Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Louie  D.  Kemp  (813) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

C.  J.  Osment  (605) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498).  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606).. 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

642  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . 61  St.  Francis  St. 

Gus  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401)  . . .  .Exchange  Bldg. 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W,  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280). . .  .406  Louisiana  St. 

Si  loam  Springs 

Buck  Fenno  (798) . 801  St.  Nicholas  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607) . 1432  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . , .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) . . .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
G.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695)  . . .  .Robertson  Bldg. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 


Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

16  Ocean  Center  Bldg. 
M.  G.  Wild  (816) . 1.39  E.  3rd  St. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 
Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) .  .8900  Beverly  Blvd. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) ....  124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  O.  Drury  (139). . .  .1912  S.  Glendon  Ave. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) _ 911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) _ 1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202).. 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) _ 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (345) _ 344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (66.3) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 


Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  .44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robies 

George  E.  Stephan  (.322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

.Tohn  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324). . .  .First  Nat.  Bldg. 


William  W.  Murray  (820) 


300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821).. P.  O.  Box  1150 
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Son  Francisco 

Norbert  S,  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 57  Sutter  St, 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St, 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 


Son  Pedro 

George  H.  Getz  (738) . 

801  Cabinet  Drive,  Banning  Homes 

Son  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (508) . P.  O.  Box  417 

Santo  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132). . .  .203  Ramona  Bldg, 
Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610)..  127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612) . . .  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 
Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 724  17th  St. 

Andrew  .T.  Konersinann  (822)... 724  17th  St. 

William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg, 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823). . .  .1624  Tremont  PI. 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133)  ...  .1650  Broadway 

F.  H.  Tarbcll  (824) . 724  17th  St. 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665) _ 724  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366).  .4820  East  19th  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J,  DesJardins  (614) 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 

CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) - 18  Asylum  St. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Bice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 


New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D,  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) . . .  .P.  O.  Box  162 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138)  . . .  .195  N.  Main  St 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562).... 9  E.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211).. 203  W.  Ninth  St- 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  301, 1201  Conn.  Ave. 
Richard  L.  Boss  (599) ,  .1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N,  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Wesley  E.  Buchanan  (825) .  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M,  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  Cornwell  (826) _ 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432) _ 1013  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Howard  F.  Humphries  (326)  .808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210).  .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 
Edward  T.  Oflfutt,  Jr.  (327) . .  1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528)..  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553).. 343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr,  (448).  .113  E.  Forsyth  St. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)... P.  O.  Box  4637 

Miami 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828).  .19  W.  Flagler  St. 


.Box  815 
Box  1515 
.Box  815 
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Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr.  (829) . 

19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Kenneth  8.  Keyea  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696).  .749  Ingraham  Bldg. 

H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Miaini  Bench 

David  R.  Isen  (830) . 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

Orlando 

8.  M.  Heasley  (506) ....  15  W.  Washington  St. 
Passngrille  Bench 

George  C.  Roughgarden  (831) . 

2506  Passagrille  Way 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

Rm.  230,  464  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248).... 435  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832). .  .804  Gr.  Central  Ave. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  8.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433).  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E. 

H.  W.  DiCristina  (833) . P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271).  .65  Forsvth  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . .* . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272)  ...  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449). 563  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Savannah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 14  Bryan  St.,  E. 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) . . .  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 

Herbert  F.  Gibbons  (802) . 5  York  St.,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Hornstein  (767) . 8  West  State  St. 

O.  P.  Jenkins  (803) . 11  York  St.,  E. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) ...  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666) . 11%  E.  York  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 


Corbondole 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) ...  .16  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Warner  G.  Baird  (836).... 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)  Chgo.  Housing . 

Authority,  343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Harry  A.  Chetham  (804) _ 1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)..38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367)  .  .343  S.  Dearborn 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
William  Everett  (837).  .919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Tom  Fleming  (838) _ .919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) .  .461  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 

John  L.  Hall  (839) . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805)..  1172  E.  63rd  St. 
Henry  W.  Kennedy  (806) . . .  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346).. 410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (347) _ 5637  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 461  E.  111th  St. 

Walter  P.  Pocock  (769) . 7748  S.  Ashland 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) .  .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . Gordon  Strong  Co., 

209  S.  State  St. 
Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) .  .1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348).. 6236  Cottage  Grove 
Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 8016  S.  Clyde 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415). . .  .12  Milburn  Pk. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)..  1043  South  Blvd. 

David  1).  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) ....  1026  North  Blvd. 
Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840).. 429  N.  Marion  St. 

Peorio 

William  W.  Elsesser  (791). 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9).... 5231  Hohman  Ave. 
Indianapolis 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841).  .251  N.  Delaware 
M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 
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South  Bend 

George  R.  Jones  (842)  .  .230  W,  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R,  Park  Wickizer  (572)  .232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . .503  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St. 

Kansas  City 

George  F.  Akright  (675) .  .5219  Chadwick  Road 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702)  . . .  .New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswanger  (124).... New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) ...  .1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 


Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734).. 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 


MARYLAND 

Bditimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 

4230  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1103  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289)  . . .  .4810  Roland  Ave. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511) . . .  .909  N.  Charles  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372).. 2206  N.  Charles  St. 
E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808) .  .701  Cathedral  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 40  Court  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

Thomas  P.  Dean  (703) . 75  Tremont  St. 

William  H.  Dolbeu  (499)..  161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 45  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362).... 5  Arlington  St. 
J.  Howard  Loughman  (96)  ....  10  P.  O.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 15  Congress  St. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704).... 50  Congress  St. 
Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 


1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . . . 

1394  Beacon  St. 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508).  1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Saul  (763). 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)....  185  Albany  St. 

Lexington 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Bnswell  (290) . 

321  Kenrick  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (6.54) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (.533) ...  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150).. 3154  Second  Blvd. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).... 522  Farwell  Bldg. 
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John  A.  Dodds  (16) ...  .508-600  Griswold  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) .. .  .530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

639  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  Gerhardt  (752).. 2100  Barium  Tower 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

William  C.  Haines  (293).. 176  E.  Grand  Blvd. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) _ .1009  Ford  Bldg. 

Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707).... 520  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (397) _ 748  Free  Press  Bldg. 

Donald  D.  James  (215).. 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153)  .  .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 533  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Michigan  Bank  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . . .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  8.  Spencer  (155) _ 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

44  Michigan  Ave. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Don  L.  Weber  (622) . 3953  Somerset  Rd. 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) . Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577) . .  124  W.  Grand  River 
Flint 

Qaude  O.  Darby  (373)  .301-5  F.  P,  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . . .  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F,  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . . .  .105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) _ 802  Bauch  Bldg. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

904  Prudden  Bldg. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) .  .Jefferson  at  Webster 
Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 
Maurice  Engler  (C72)....400  First  Ave.,  N. 


Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592). 519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  8. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . . .  .519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 


MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712). 214%  West  Fourth  St. 
Konsas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692) . 6  W.  10th  St. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744).. 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F,  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) . ,509  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) . . .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843) ....  1801  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578).. Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).... 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Bechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

William  R.  Stanley  (375) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624) _ 212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W,  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625).. 816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  R.  Sisson  (716) . 704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F,  D’Oench  (252).. 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 415  N.  8th  St 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . 4961  Laclede  Ave. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673) _ 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 
Theodore  J.  Weber  (844)... 6401  Manchester 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 
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Grand  Island 

Robert  S.  Wenger  (746) . W.  3rd  St. 

Hastings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717)  . . .  .231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 
W.  A.  Knicely  (770) . . .  .124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A,  Wiedman  (627) . 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaho 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) ...  .2024  N,  16th  St. 

E.  R.  Clayton  (677) _ 1213  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628) . . .  .535  Keeline  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

Office  330,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Jesse  L.  Schroeder  (748) . 1911  Harney  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121).  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72)....  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) .  .Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

•  John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165) . 721  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).. 709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . .540  Cooper  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 142  N.  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 


East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Martin  Reed,  Jr.  (845) . 614  Central  Ave. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106).... 520  Main  St. 
Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595).  .1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 642  Park  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (3,53) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630). 1222  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).... 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334)..  1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Rd. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28)  .Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494). 26  Lackawanna  Rd. 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489) . . .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354)... 24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581). . .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . .39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J,  Fitzsimmons  (298) ...  .51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 24  Commerce  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 
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W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PJ. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355).. 300  Broadway 
Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125).... 605  Broad  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  6.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749).... 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 786  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tapaldi . 228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29).. 940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 


Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Canoe  Brook  Rd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. 791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  G.  Bitter  (408) ....  129  Hillside  Ave. 
Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) ...  .25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 
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NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631)  . 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (536) 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) 

Ellsworth  Short  (846) . . 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237).. 6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Albert  R.  Mencone  (377).  .1176  Bushwick  Ave. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82)... 717  Lexington  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) _ 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394) _ 12  E.  4l8t  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

William  MacRossie  (86) . 41  Park  Row 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 

Rochester 

William  H.  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

34  S.  Goodman  St. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512)..  121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184)  .  .327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)..  110%  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) _ 413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durhom 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 


.  .47  W.  Huron  St. 
19  S.  Division  St. 

. 7  Court  St. 

.170  Franklin  St. 
. . .  .2747  Main  St. 
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High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)  .  .116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453).. 210  W.  Fourth  St. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438) ...  .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 
L.  V.  DuBois  (84) .  S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J,  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554)  .  .4500  Carew  Tower 
Howard  W.  Jones  (751).. 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49) .  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 
K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586) .  .Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 

William  R.  Young  (587) . 

792  Mannington  Ave. 

Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) ...  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) . 108,  The  Arcade 

Carlton  Schultz  (36).. The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . .  805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443)... 6523  Euclid  Ave. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town.  St. 


Dayton 

'William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 
Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).... 729  Grand  Ave. 
L.  H.  Steinman  (602).... 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Road 

Hamilton 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  &  High  Sts. 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).. 2189  Mars  Ave. 


Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

Oklahoma  City 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

R.  S.  Morrison  (809) . 515  Apco  Tower 

Cecil  L.  Turner  (848) . 210  Perrine  Bldg. 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283)  . . .  .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795).. 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)....  103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . . 

P.  O.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . . .  .1225  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544).... 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  West  4th  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

206  Alderway  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382). 236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383).. 236  S.  W.  Broadway 
James  R.  Haight  (51).  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
C.  I.  Meyers  (339)  .The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265) .  .415  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).  .206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  12th  Ave. 
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Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516). . .  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  lOtb  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . .309  12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hozelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399)..  1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) ...  .1421  Chestnut  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) ...  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Boy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753).  .213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)...  .1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) ...  .1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590)...“ . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) . . .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195)..  100  8.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  8.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 1518  Walnut  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 
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Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 

Norman  8.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Burnsworth  (849).. 524  Federal  St. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 


William  M.  Hall  (386) .  .695  Washington  Blvd. 

J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 
George  A.  Meyers  (229).... 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Harry  P.  Richter  (850). . .  .219  Carnegie  Bldg. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234).. 440  Fourth  Ave. 
Sidney  A.  Schwartz  (8.54) . 

218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649).. 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bldg. 

Rending 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549) _ .616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Scranton 

Harry  M.  Gordon  (851) . 

1st  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591) .  .Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

G.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Ave. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

R.  D.  Payne  (8.52) . 118  E.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 
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Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424).  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave.,  and 
Church  Street. 

TEXAS 

Amorillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Robert  Ricks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796) . . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 

Dallos 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 
J.  A.  Burney  (782). .  .918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . Santa  Fe  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

Jess  Lafferty  (783) . 108  Thomas  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658). . .  .Ill  So.  Murphy  St. 
Joseph  R.  Smith  (785) .  .Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786) .  .Electric  Building 

Horlingen 

William  B.  Uhlhorn  (797).... 213  S.  First  St. 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 

109  W.  Van  Buren  St. 

Houston 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 

1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

San  Antanio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597)  .  .1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 

Chorlottesville 

Henry  S.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . P.  O.  Box  870 


Norfolk 

Robert  C.  Goodman  (688).  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
William  C.  Kutz  (853) .  .105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 
Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724)..  148  Granby  St. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57)..  1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) ....  1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342) . . .  .302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650).  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754).. 400  Fidelity  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) . . .  .4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  16th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) . . .  .1826  W.  Center  St. 
Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756) ...  .2246  N.  27th  St. 
H.  L.  Kadish  (727).. Rm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

742  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Forth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr.  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

David  H.  Sandler  (760) . 2116  N.  3rd  St. 

Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731).  .4709  W.  Center  St. 
Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) ...  .5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505).  .161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Voncouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 
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Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management  desig¬ 
nates  as  an  “Accredited  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion”  any  management  agency  which  meets  its 
established  standards  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  are: 

1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  in  the  locality  in  which  it 
operates; 

2.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall 
be  established  by  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  in  property  manage¬ 
ment; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  disbursement  personnel  by  proper 
and  adequate  fidelity  bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at 
all  times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by 
deposit  in  a  separate  bank  account  which 
shall  always  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  dis¬ 
count,  or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s 
knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inac¬ 
curate  representation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager 
in  an  executive  position  relating  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Beal  Estate 
Boards. 


Philip  M.  Eea  Company 

3725  Wilshire  Boulevard 
William  Walters  Company 

3923  West  Sixth  Street 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  Street 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 

300  First  National  Building 

COLORADO 


Colorado  Springs 

Padgett  Bealty  Co.  . .  19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 
The  Sun  Bealty  Company 

127  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 

Denver 

Moore  Bealty  Company.  1725  California  Street 


Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  &  Co . 724  17th  Street 


Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co... 810  North  Main 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 


Mobile 


ALABAMA 


Juuus  E.  Marx,  Realtor 

623-4  Annex  First  National  Bank  Building 


Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Street 

Hartford 

Bichard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Realtor.  .49  Pearl  Street 
C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Realtor.  .18  Asylum  Street 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Conner  &  Baldwin . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

Gf'^roe  Elkins  Company 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

Hollywood 

Beal  Estate  Management  Company 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 
Cdall  &  Bicharob,  Inc . 1680  N.  Vine 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  Property  Management 
Co . 606  S.  HUl  St. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough . 9  E.  12th  Street 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc.  . .  1931  K  Street,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan _ 1732  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Bealty  Company 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Drury  Bealty  Corporation 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W. 
B.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors 

808  N.  Capitol  Street 
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J.  A.  McKeever  Company,  Inc . 

1614  K  Street,  N.  VV. 
Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation 

Machinists  Building,  Room  207 
Shannon  &  Luchs  Company 

1505  H  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
900  F  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Carey  Winston  Co..  .739  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  &  Reese  Company 

315  W.  Forsyth  Street 

Miami 

Hollopeter  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company _ 19  W.  Flagler  Street 

Tampo 

Carlton  C.  Cone.... 442  W.  Lafayette  Street 
Davis  &  Cooper 

112  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  0.  Box  29 
Jay  Hearin,  Realtors.  .Tampa  Theater  Building 

West  Palm  Beoch 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc. 

108  S.  Olive  Avenue 

GEORGIA 

Atlonta 

Draper-Owens  Co . Grant  Building 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons.... 65  N.  Forsyth  Street 
Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Company 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Company.  .202  Healey  Building 

Augusta 

Sherman  and  IIemstreet,  Inc. 

801  Broad  Street 

Savannah 

Dotson  Realty  Company . 9  Bull  Street 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co. 

Chicago 

Baird  &  Warner,  Inc . 7  South  Dearborn  St. 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company 

38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated 

16  N.  Dearborn  Street 
Hall-Johnson . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 
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C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc. 

7  S.  Dearborn  Street 

McKey  &  PoAGUE,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  Street 

Donald  F.  Moore . 7748  S.  Ashland  Avenue 

Ross,  Browne  &  Fleming 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Swan-Lorish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Oak  Park 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Organization,  Inc. 

1026  North  Boulevard 

Peoria 

Commercial  National  Realty  Co. 

308  Lehmann  Building, 
Jefferson  and  Main  Streets 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Anderson  Bank  Building 

South  Bend 

Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc. 

232  W.  Jefferson  Boulevard 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

.Tester  &  Sons . 209  Fleming  Building 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers . 503  First  Avenue 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Company 

New  England  Building,  Room  330 

KENTUCKY 


Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated 

Louisville  Trust  Building 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc... 714  Union  Street 
Waguespack,  Pratt  Co . 812  Perdido  Street 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Hampson  Real  Estate  OmcES 

1103  Union  Trust  Building 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Hunneman  and  Company.. 5  Arlington  Street 
Niles  Management,  Inc. 

1568  Comnionwesilth  Avenue 
Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co. 

50  Congress  Street 

Brookline 

Cliptokd  V.  Miller,  Inc...  1394  Beaeon  Street 
A.  M.  SONNABEND  PROPERTIES 

1870  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son 

689  Maasachusetts  Avenue 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 56  Central  Avenue 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 


Detroit 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  Inc. 

144  Lafayette  Boulevard 
Homer  Warren  &  Company _ 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Company 

105  E.  Washtenaw  Street 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Company.  .Hacker  Building 
Porter  Realty  Co . 904  Prudden  Building 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent . 24  W.  Lawrence  Street 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Avenue 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor 

510  Lamar  Life  Building 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc. 

507-10  Victor  Building 


Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company 

921  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kelly-Townsdin  Company,  Inc. 

212  E.  Tenth  Street 
Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company 

928  Grand  Avenue 

O’Flaherty  Norman  Co. 

909  Baltimore  Avenue 
Carl  B.  Rechner  &  Associates 

1000  National  Fidelity  Life  Building, 
1002  Walnut  Street 

St.  Louis 

Maoinn  Company,  Inc. 

23  Brentwood  Boulevard 
Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co. 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard 
Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc. 

1321  Ambassador  Building 
Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc . 3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha 

Hal  Easton  Company.. 535  Keeline  Building 
T.  H.  Maenner  Company 

City  Natl.  Bank  Building 
SCHROEDER  REALTY  COMPANY 

1911  Harney  Street 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

.Toseph  D.  Farrington.  .21  S.  Tennessee  Avenue 

Camden 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service.. 509  Cooper  Street 
Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . 2623  Westfield  Avenue 

East  Orange 

Henkv  M.  Lesher . .58  N.  Grove  St. 

Elizabeth 

R.  J.  Kirkland  and  Son . 125  Broad  Street 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

261  N.  Broad  Street 

Hoboken 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  Street 

Jersey  City 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 8.50  Bergen  Avenue 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co. 

2325  Hudson  Boulevard 
Geo.  .1.  Wolf  Realty  Co..  .245  Jackson  Avenue 

Newark 

Abei.es-S'JEVkns . 786  Broad  Streid 

David  Cro.niieim  . 39  Branford  Place 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 

17  Academy  Street 
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The  Kieb  Company . 917  Broad  Street 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 705  Broad  Street 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc . 667  Main  Avenue 

Paterson  • 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-11  Smith  Street 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 201  Park  Avenue 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Realtor. .  .190  Nassau  Street 
Union 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 954 A  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Ransom  Realty  Company . 7  Court  Street 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bui.kley  &  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  Street 

Albert  R.  Mencone.  . .  .1176  Bushwick  Avenue 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight,  Vooehis  &  Helmsley,  Inc. 

44  E.  23rd  Street 
Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc,.  .370  Seventh  Avenue 
Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorporated 

274  Madison  Avenue 

Spear  &  Co.  Inc . 225  Fifth  Avenue 

Durand  Taylor  Company _ 93  Worth  Street 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc. 

1027  Enquirer  Building,  617  Vine  Street 
The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro. 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building 
Fred’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

Fifth  aud  Main  Streets 
Walt1':r  H.  Tarr  &  Son.  . .  .612  W.  Fifth  Street 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

41  E.  Seventh  Street 

Cleveland 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc. 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Building 
Strllkr  &  Stoker,  Inc . 6523  Euclid  Avenue 


Dayton 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company 

906  Callahan  Building 
Sidney  Eisenberoer  Realty  Co. 

729  Grand  Avenue 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency 

628  Equity  Building 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Bond  Rental  Co... 410  Perrine  Building 

Tulsa 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Building 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company 

103  Beacon  Building 
Hall  Investment  Company 

204  S.  Cheyenne  Avenue 
Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company 

1225  Hunt  Building 
Sutton-Norton  Company.  .Atlas  Life  Building 
Edward  Watters  Company 

321-2  Atco  Building 
Whiteside  &  Whiteside . 21  W.  4th  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie 

Hagmanns,  Realtor.’^ . 10  E.  10th  Street 

E.  W.  Miller . 309  Masonic  Building 

Hazleton 

Robt.  D.  Quin  Agency 

Hazleton  National  Bank  Building 

Philodelphio 

Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc. 

17th  and  Sansom  Streets 

IlEYMANN  &  Bro . 215  South  Broad  Street 

John  G.  Keck  &  Co . 1622  N.  Broad  Street 

.John  J.  MacDonald 

1105  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co . 123  S.  Broad  Street 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro.,  Inc..  .8  S.  40th  Street 
Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  South  12th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc . 541  Wood  Street 

E.  W.  Rudert . 711  Washington  Road 

Stevenson,  Williams  Company 

666  Washington  Road 

Wilkinsburg 

Arthur  F.  Texter . 720  Wood  Street 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

ALE8TEB  G.  Furman  Co..  .  Woodside  Building 

TENNESSEE 

Chottonooga 

American  Trust  &  Banking  Company 

734  Market  St. 

C.  V.  Brown  &  Bro . 118  E.  8th  St. 

Memphis 

Dave  Dermon  Company . Dermon  Building 

Hobson-Kekns  Company,  Inc. 

601  Union  Planters  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Percy  Galbreath  &  Son 

801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Building 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  &  Brown . 109  E.  9th  Street 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  Easley  Company.  . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 

Dallas 

Banks-Burney  Company 

918  Irwin-Keasler  Building 
J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Company 

1209  Main  Street 

Joseph  R.  Smith  &  Co. 

Cotton  Exchange  Building 


Chas.  E.  Turner  Co.,  Inc. 

ms.  Murphy  Street 

George  W.  Works 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building 

San  Antonio 

A,  H.  CadwalCader,  Jr..  .935  Majestic  Building 
Ruth  C.  Yelton . 618  Gunter  Building 

UTAH 

Solt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp . 18  E.  on  S.  Temple  Street 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

Goodman -Segar  Corp . 600  Dickson  Building 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake  &  Sons,  Inc..  .20  N.  8th  Street 
Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc. 

1013  E.  Main  Street 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  MiflBin  Street 

Milwaukee 

Dick  &  Reuteman  Co... 316  Century  Building 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  the  following  member: 
B.  HAYWOOD  HAGERMAN,  CPM,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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